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The Vital Issue in the Present Industrial 
Situation 


OW that the leaders of the coal miners have recognized the 
authority of the United States by calling off the strike 
which began on November first, the operators and the 

miners’ representatives, with the codperation of the Government, 
are proceeding in the adjustment of wages and the reconcilement 
of other differences. That is the orderly and sensible method of 
procedure, and surely it is the American way as well. The sense 
of fair play inherent in the great majority of our people may be 
relied on to see justice done to the miners and all other laborers, 
and no coercive measures amounting virtually to war upon the 
community and the Government are necessary nor will they be 
tolerated by our people. 

Until the miners’ representatives agreed to respect the court’s 
injunction against the strike, it looked as if they and the radical 
leaders of the labor unions were determined upon enforcing their 
demands by the complete paralysis of all industry and by starving 
the people into submission by tying up production and transporta- 
tion. This would constitute nothing short of deliberate war by a 
comparatively small part of the community upon all others. The 
radical labor leaders are bent on having their way at what- 
ever cost. It is a rule or ruin policy. The people of the 
United States have met this challenge. They deny the right 
of a few persons to dictate to all the rest of us where and 
when and how we shall work, or whether we may work at all, or 
whether we shall even have the right to exist. Free Americans are 
not going to be ruled either by the tyranny of capital or of labor. 
‘They have shown the big trust magnates that the law is their mas- 
ter, and are now administering the same salutary lesson to the rule 
or ruin radical leaders of labor. The authority of law must be 
established for labor as well as for capital. The public welfare 
must be protected from the assaults now being made against it. 
his is the vital issue—the only issue—now. When the country 
‘as definitely shown organized labor that it must be governed by 
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the orderly processes of law, and that threats and strikes are wholly 


futile in terrorizing and subjugating a free and independent 


people, then we may discuss in the calm light of reason and justice 


wise and practicable means of adjusting differences and establish- 
ing better conditions. 

This is the issue made by events and clearly defined by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. To the support of the Government 
in this conflict every patriotic American will rally without for a 
moment stopping to argue with those who are employing coercive 
means to enforce their demands irrespective of the rights of others. 

The result of the recent election in Massachusetts, the rising 
tide of Americanism, are heartening elements in the situation. 
Nearly all of our people are laborers, whether organized or not, and 
it is idle to think that their just claims can be or will be ignored. 
But neither a small number of laborers nor a large number can 
trample upon the rights of all others. and defy the Government of 
the United States. It is not believed that the great body of Amer- 
ican workers, organized or unorganized, wish to do anything of the 
kind. Upon their patriotism and good sense, when finally aroused, 
the country may with safety rely. 

Nothing would more surely contribute to the general prosperity 
of this country than for the people to forget their differences, which 
are few, and to remember their common interests, which are many; 
and, having done this, go to work as never before with energy and 
hearty good will. We are nearing the beginning of a new year; 
why not make 1920 a record-breaker of business and prosperity 
for all? 


& 


America’s Golden Opportunity 


OETS and philosophers are fond of discussing the subject of 

“opportunity”. There are two schools of thought, one holding 

that countless opportunities offer themselves to us day by day, 
and the other that opportunities are as few and far between as 
angels’ visits. Perhaps each school of thought is right. But there 
is much to be said in favor of the view that great opportunities 
rarely come to nations and individuals. The main chance once 
missed may not recur again. 

But however this may be, it is certain that at the present time 
an almost matchless opportunity confronts the people of the United 
States, and if allowed to slip by it may be gone forever. 

The nations of the world that have suffered most severely from 
the war are sorely in need of goods and materials and of the credits 
with which these may be obtained. No other country is so well sit- 
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uated for supplying these needs as is the United States. Without 
convicting ourselves of selfishness, we may enter upon this service 
chiefly from business motives. It was pointed out by Thomas W. 
Lamont, in an address before the recent convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association at St. Louis, that in the last five years 
Europe and other foreign markets had absorbed American prod- 
ucts to the value of $26,000,000,000. Surely, it is not necessary to 
explain that this enormous trade was the source of huge profits 
and that it served to help immensely in giving work to American 
laborers, to the farmers, and added incalculably to our commercial 
prosperity. We shall be told, of course, that America is now short 
of goods and of food, as the high prices would seem to indicate, and 
that our exports, for the present at least, should be curtailed. Even 
if this shortage actually exists, the remedy for it is more produc- 
tion. Does any intelligent person imagine for a moment that we 
are producing anything like our capacity of food? Many millions 
of fertile acres still lie uncultivated, and on the land under tillage 
we are laggards in production. Belgium, France and Great 
Britain are far ahead of us, for instance, on the yield of wheat per 
acre. 

Never was there such demand for American goods and mate- 
rials as exists now. We shall be able to meet this demand only by 
a customary display of American enterprise and by a disposition to 
take such special measures to assist our customers, on a business 
basis, as the peculiar circumstances now existing may require. In 
taking advantage of this unexampled opportunity, we need make 
no professions about desiring to help humanity or to serve man- 
kind, though incidentally we may render the world a great service. 
The principal object should be, however, to follow an enlightened 
policy that will result in continued employment for American labor 
at good wages and prosperity for our farmers, manufacturers and 
traders. 

This great opportunity is in part financial and in part indus- 
trial and commercial. Without financial codperation—not from 
Wall Street and the banks alone, but from all our people—the 
industrial and commercial part of the programme cannot be car- 
ried out. 

The devastated countries of Europe are looking to us to meet 
this opportunity in a manner consistent with the American spirit. 
Should we not do so we may lose their regard, not for failure to 
exhibit altruism but to exercise that ordinary business shrewdness 
which we have been supposed to possess. 

Shall we allow industrial unrest and the lack of a consistent 
policy upon the part of the Government in dealing with interna- 
tional problems to deprive America of its matchless opportunity in 
he commerce and finance of the world? 
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America’s Attitude Toward Foreign Banks 


HE restrictions imposed by the banking laws of New York 

and some other states on the operation of branches of foreign 

banks are gradually leacing to similar restrictions being im- 
pesed by other countries upon the branches of American banks 
established abroad. That such an outcome was probable was thus 
stated by the editor of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE in an address de- 
livered before the Pan-American Commercial Conference at Wash- 
ington, February 17, 1911: 

“One thing we must remember—there should be international 
reciprocity in banking as well as in trade. If we expect to invade 
Mexico, Central and South America with our banks, we must ex- 
pect the banks of those countries to come here. And if we restrict 
the operations of their banks here, we may expect them to throw 
like restrictions around our banks there. Already many foreign 
banks have agencies in New York and other American cities, but 
the state laws generally prohibit these agencies from doing a bank- 
ing business; that is, they may not receive deposits, and thus their 
ability to make loans is largely curtailed. Can we reasonably ex- 
pect that Latin America will allow privileges to our banks which 
we deny to theirs?” 

The answer to the question then raised is just being given in 
the Argentine Republic, where a proposal has been introduced in 
the Chamber of Deputies to tax foreign banks twenty per cent. of 
their net profits except banks of those countries which permit 
branches of Argentine banks to accept deposits. The main pro- 
visions of this proposed law are as follows: 

“Article 1.—Branches of foreign banks shall pay a tax of 
twenty per cent. on all profits they make in the country. 

“Article 2.—Banking establishments in whose countries of 
origin the law confers upon branches of Argentine banks desirous 
of opening there the same privileges as are enjoyed by private 
banks and does not levy any special tax upon them are exempted 
from the twenty per cent. tax. 

“Article 3.— Exemption shall likewise be given to the branches 
of foreign banking establishments which do not operate in the Re- 
public as banks of deposit, or which are constituted as Argentine 
joint-stock companies. 

“Article 4.—The special tax created by this present law shall be 
collected without prejudice to other taxes to which such businesses 
are liable in the country.” 

Senor Martinez Zuviria, who is said to be chiefly responsible for 
this measure, thus explains and defends it: 

‘Every day there are being established among us foreign com- 
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panies, especially banks, availing themselves of the stupendous lib- 
erality of our law, and the judges place them in a legal situation to 
‘arry on business, without ascertaining whether in their country of 
origin the Argentines enjoy the same liberty. 

“In this manner we see commencing to swarm among us these 
sympathetic North American ‘national banks’, novel and hustling, 
and so sure of themselves that they come almost with one hand be- 
hind and the other stretched out, to till our vineyard; without re- 
minding us, naturally, in applying for authorization to establish 
themselves, that not long ago, when one of our great banks wished 
to open a branch in New York, the North Americans slammed the 
door in its face. 

“We wish to exclude no one from our market. The National 
Constitution has opened the country to all honest initiatives of 
capital, of labor, and of the ingenuity of men from all parts of the 
world. But it is not just, and it is ridiculous that we should not 
exact some compensation for the stupendous advantages we grant, 
at least by establishing some differences in favor of the nations 
which accord like advantages to Argentine traders, and against 
those which close their doors inexorably against them without preju- 
dice to their sending their scouts to exploit our inexcusable lib- 
erality. 

“This project of law ought in due course to be complemented 
by general banking and joint-stock company legislation. But in 
the meantime it will suffice to restrain the understandable enthu- 
siasm of bankers in all parts of the world who are hastening to 
Argentina to seek for our money, as certain traders go to Central 
Africa to purchase from the unsophisticated natives skins, spices 
and ivory, paying for them in colored beads.” 

Action of a similar character has been taken in Italy, where the 
“official Gazette” has published a royal decree under which the 
establishment of branches of foreign banks in Italy is subject to 
obtaining the corresponding authority from the Minister of 
Finance. Foreign banks which ask for such authority should at- 
tach to their request their charter and their by-laws, indicating also 
the amount of capital which they intend to allocate for their busi- 
ness in the territory of the Kingdom, and the persons who will 
direct or manage said branches. 

All changes which take place after having obtained the license 
must be duly notified to the Minister of Finance. 

The authorization will be given by a decree of the Minister of 
l‘inance, who will give an unappealable decision in accordance with 

he Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of Industries and 
ommerce. 

Among the facts which the Minister of Finance will take into 
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consideration in deciding whether to give the authorization or not 
will be the treatment given by the laws of the country to which the 
banks belong which apply for the authority to the Italian institu- 
tions which might intend to do business in the same territory. In 
the same decree will be established the terms under which the con- 
cession will be given, and non-compliance with these terms might 
‘ause revocation of the license. Three months after receiving notice 
of the decree of authorization, the foreign banks must comply with 
the prescription of Articles No. 20 and 231 and 232 of the Civil 
Code, and obtain registration of their charter for the purpose of 
doing business in the territory of the Kingdom. The branches in 
the Kingdom must prepare a separate balance sheet, which shows 
the capital allocated to transactions in the country, and the capital 
really used in such transactions. The foreign banks which on the 
date of this decree have branches established in the Kingdom will 
not be obliged to ask for special authorization in order to continue 
their business. These banks, however, are subject to the above 
regulations. 

Particular attention is called in the above regulations to the 
stipulation which reads as follows: 


“Among the facts which the Minister of Finance will take into 
consideration in deciding whether to give the authorization or not 
will be the treatment given by the laws of the country to which 
the banks belong which apply for this authority to the Italian insti- 
tutions which might intend to do business in the same territory.” 


This provision clearly intends to shut out our banks if we shut 
out theirs, or at least to impose upon our branch banks a like limita- 
tion which we impose upon the Italian banks. 

Not only will restrictions upon American branch banks which 
may be imposed by foreign countries tend to hamper our present 
policy of international banking expansion, but it will also interfere 
materially with the growth of New York as an international bank- 
ing centre. This view finds reinforcement in a paper published 
some time ago in the “Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
eal and Social Science”. The author, Mr. E. L. Stewart Patter- 
son, of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, says: 

“The strength and broadness of the London market, apart from 
the natural resources of the country, lie in the ebb and flow of for- 
eign capital through the machinery of the branches of foreign and 
colonial banks established there. 

“Although London does not particularly encourage the estab- 
lishment of foreign banks, it, on the other hand, does nothing to 
restrict the movement and allows freedom in banking privileges to 
all comers of good standing. This broadminded policy, though it 
perhaps affects to a certain extent the individual interests of some 
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of the British banks, is recognized as of great importance to London 
and the country in general, and, therefore, indirectly to the banks 
themselves. These branches of foreign banks, with their network 
of correspondents throughout the world, in addition to their direct 
influence on the exchange situation, give invaluable assistance to 
the Bank of England in preserving the equilibrium of the money 
market. 

“The policy of New York in connection with foreign banks is 
just the reverse of that of London and is apparently based on a 
local and narrow point of view. New York bankers have always 
discouraged the establishment of foreign banks in their midst and 
have evoked state legislation and other means to this end. A few 
foreign banks are represented by agents, not by branches, they can- 
not take deposits or discount commercial paper, and their activities 
are practically restricted to making call loans and dealing in for- 
eign exchange.” 


At the request of a member of the New York Legislature the 
editor of THE BANKERS MaGaziIneE prepared a bill for amending 
the New York banking law in a way that would have permitted 
the branches of foreign banks to transact a general discount and 
deposit business under proper safeguards and without giving them 
any unfair advantage over the institutions organized under State 
or Federal laws. This measure did not become a law, doubtless 
owing to the antagonism of the New York bankers who fear the 
competition of the foreign branches, but without good reason as it 
seems to us. The restriction in question is proving a two-edged 
sword, cutting both ways. But irrespective of this, it is believed 
that the New York banks themselves would actually gain if the re- 
strictions in question were removed, maintaining, of course, such 
regulation of the foreign branch banks as would assure the safety 
of deposits and their compliance with substantially the same super- 
vision and regulations as are imposed upon our own banks. 

Perhaps this question might be a proper subject of discussion 
at the Pan-American Financial Conference to be held at Wash- 
ington in January. The matter would also seem to be worthy of 
consideration by the Federal Reserve Board and by the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the House and Senate with a view to 
appropriate Federal legislation. 

It would be unfortunate if at the very inception of a policy of 
international banking expansion the American banks should find 
their operations abroad hedged about by restrictions which would 
largely impair their efficiency. But if we ourselves practice a policy 
of that kind toward foreign branch banks, how can be-expect any- 
thing better in return? 
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Those Who Pay The Income Tax 


INAL returns of the amount of income tax paid for the year 

1917 reveal some interesting facts. It is shown that income 

tax returns were filed by only 3,472,890 persons, or about three 
per cent. of the total population. These figures no doubt afford 
considerable consolation to that rather large element in the commu- 
nity which is quite satisfied in passing the obligation of paying 
taxes along to their neighbors. Unfortunately this resignation of 
concern about taxes imposed on the other fellow is accompanied by 
a corresponding indifference as to how the revenues so obtained are 
expended, thus tending to encourage national extravagance. 

Another notable fact brought to light by these figures is that 
while in 1916 there were 1,296 incomes reported amounting to 
$300,000 and over, the number of such incomes had decreased to 
1,015 in 1917. The million-dollar incomes also decreased from 206 
to 141, and the decrease in amount reported by that class was 
$157,427,730. This would seem to afford an official refutation of 
the oft-repeated statement that “the poor are getting poorer and 
the rich are getting richer” —or a least of the latter part of this as- 
sertion. But while there was this decrease in the number and 
amount of million-dollar incomes, such incomes paid more taxes 
than any other class, contributing $109,424,999 to the Government 
out of $306,835,914 in income reported. Persons with incomes of 
$2,000 to $3,000 paid the smallest amount of taxes, $9,097,378 on 
returns of $2,461,137,000. Taxes paid by all classes making re- 
turns aggregated $675,249,450, and the total net income reported 
was $13,652,383,207. 

Both on account of the needs of the Government for large rev- 
enues and because it is looked on as a convenient means of re- 
dressing what some regard as an unequal distribution of wealth, an 
income tax of rather heavy proportions may be expected to remain 
a part of the country’s fiscal policy. If made too heavy, though, a 
tax of this character may seriously impair the amount of funds 
available for needed capital investments. 


Working Out of the Present Tangle 


ANY bankers and others are raising a question as to how 
the country is going to work out of the existing economic 
tangle. They have seen in other times panic followed by a 

long period of depression resulting from situations much less seri- 
ous than that in which the country now finds itself. Some of these 
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bankers are asking whether that will not be the end of the present 
era of inflation. That speculation is rife appears from many obvi- 
ous evidences. How bank credit is being used for this purpose 
may be inferred from the following statement appearing in the 
“Federal Reserve Bulletin”: 

“The real character of the situation depends upon the use that 
is being made by member banks of the credit facilities to be obtained 
at Federal Reserve Banks. It is just here that the present situa- 
tion must be regarded as unsatisfactory. The evidence which is 
currently available seems to point to the fact that member banks, 
under the influence of strong private demand, are in not a few 
‘ases greatly expanding their loans. The reports which come to the 
Board from the Federal Reserve Districts, general results of which 
are reviewed in the summary of business conditions for the current 
month, strongly suggest a marked advance in the growth of specu- 
lative transactions. It must be borne in mind that the growth of 
activity of this kind weakens the entire banking situation.” 


The fact is that the banks and industrial establishments are 
being severely taxed in one way or another; the banks by the in- 
sistent calls for loans, which only the seemingly inexhaustible re- 
discount facilities of the Federal Reserve Banks enable them to 
meet; industrial establishments by the demand for ever higher 
wages. Meanwhile prices, with a few exceptions, keep on mount- 
ing higher and higher. 

Where will it all end? In other times such conditions would 
surely have brought about a financial crisis. But is this likely 
with the changed banking system’ The tendency toward such an 
outcome is being corrected by the renewal of ‘building activity, 
which acts to sustain the fabric of prosperity. Some danger 
threatens this activity on account of the high cost of labor and 
materials. 

The curbing of extravagant expenditure, a restriction of specu- 
lation, devotion to business and hard work will mitigate the tenden- 
cies mentioned above. Are the banks quite sure they are complete- 
ly fulfilling their duties in the present situation / 

The “Federal Reserve Bulletin” for November indicates that 
bank loans are expanding and that this expansion does not repre- 
sent war paper. The publication says: 


“In the ‘Federal Reserve Bulletin’ for October there was pub- 
ished the result of a statistical analysis of the entire war loan 
»aper situation, which showed that as of June thirtieth last, the 
otal volume of such paper in the banking system might be taken as 
bout six and five-tenths billions of dollars. There has been a de- 
rease in such war paper since June thirtieth, but there has been a 
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continued expansion of loans and investments of member banks as 
shown by the following figures: 


MOVEMENT OF LOANS AND INVESTMENTS OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS, AND OF ABOUT 775 MEMBER 
BANKS IN SELECTED CITIES 


Federal Reserve Member Banks in 

Date Banks Selected Cities 
June 27, 1919 $2,354,167,000 $14,350,197,000 
July 25, 1919 2,482,558,000 14,379,579,000 
August 29, 1919 2,448,977,000 14,968,907,000 
Septemker 26, 1919 2,503,088,000 15,297,458,000 
October 24, 1919 2,751,751,000 15,587,104,000 


An inference that this expansion represents only the influence of 
speculative borrowings would be wholly unwarranted. A_ large 
part of it may represent a perfectly healthy increase of business 
following the after-war readjustment, as surely much of it stands 
for a rise in prices, for which the banks are not even chiefly re- 
sponsible. But allowing for all this, it would seem that the 
banks have a duty to perform at this time in scrutinizing their 
loans with a view to curbing the speculative tendencies of the times. 


aa 
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UBLICATION of the November number of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE has been delayed on account 
of the printers’ strike in New York, which is now at an 
end after having been in force for two or three months 
past. ‘This will permit subsequent issues of the MAGA- 
ZINE to appear promptly in accordance with our regular 
schedule. 
The forbearance shown by our readers and advertisers 
during recent unavoidable delays is greatly appreciated. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
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Sharing Profits With Bank Employees 








By JESSE 





BLYTHE 








UMAN nature is about the 

same the world over. The de- 

sires and necessities of the work- 
er in a white-collar job do not differ 
materially from the man in an overall 
job. Both classes are entitled to fair 
play in the new era of the industrial 
square deal. 

The best way to preach loyalty is 
through the pocketbook, whether the 
application is to be to the bank em- 
ployee in a white-collar job or the man 
in the shops in an overall job. 

Whether the ultimate solution of the 
industrial upsetness following the war 
is profit-sharing, profit-dividing, wel- 
fare work, industrial representation, or 
a combination of the various elements 
of these classifications, the bank em- 
ployee must be taken into considera- 
tion as one of the component parts of 
the industrial life of the community. 

Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, recently expressed a striking 
analysis of the situation from the view- 
point of a successful banker when he 
told me that in this readjustment period 
it should be remembered that the Amer- 
ican workers do not want to buy any 
rainbows, and if they do they want to 
yo out and buy their own rainbows. 

The workers do not want complicated 
systems of measuring the market value 
f their labor which have glowing prom- 
ises but put no real money in their pay 
envelopes, he asserted. 

This applies as well to bank em- 
ployees and other workers in white- 
collar jobs as to the mechanic in the 
overall job. The time has gone by when 
workers can be hired for mere bread 
and meat. There must be something 


left over for the education of the chil- 
dren, the amusement of their families, 





and the thrifty savings account for the 
rainy day. 

As applied to bank employees, the 
square-deal policy necessarily assumes 
a different form than that which might 
prove satisfactory to mechanics in the 
shops. The spirit of fair play must be 
the same to all, but the expression of it 
must assume a form to meet the various 
stations in life. 

J. A. House, president of the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, O., recently gave me an in- 
teresting insight into this difference in 
telling of his experience with thrift 
gardens during the war period. 

He encouraged the thrift garden 
movement and leased a patch of land 
and parceled it out among the em- 
ployees of his bank. He let them put 
in as much time as desired in the gar- 
dens with full pay from the bank for 
the time spent in gardening. The bank 
staff kept up its end during the war, 
but as soon as the armistice was signed 
the gardens became sadly neglected. 

“I soon found out that the man or 
woman who pushes a pen or pounds a 
typewriter all day does not want to dig 
in a garden to finish off the day’s work,” 
he said. “The handling of money and 
pen-pushing does not fit in with blis- 
tered hands and sunburned necks of the 
gardening variety. The bank workers 
would rather blister their hands and 
sunburn their necks by boating and 
bathing.” 

With this difference clearly in mind, 
the modern banking management can 
go right ahead with the consideration 
of some form of industrial development 
which will meet the needs of its par- 
ticular institution and aid in solving the 
big problem of human contentment and 
a square deal for all. 
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BANKERS AND EMPLOYEES A GREAT 
DYNAMIC FORCE 


The modern banker and bank em- 
ployees form a great dynamic force of 
leadership in progressive community 
movements. This participation in tak- 
ing the kinks out of community life of 
the present day is no longer of the 
benevolent variety, in which the banker 
assumed an air of benevolence and per- 
mitted the residents to use his name and 
push him to the front as a builder of 
public sentiment. 

The banker of today goes right into 
it with a personal touch as a business 
proposition. He has come to know 
that the progress of the community 
builds business for his bank. 

One of the sure-fire methods for the 
banker to demonstrate the sincerity of 
his efforts to solve the reconstruction 
problem along modern lines is to begin 
right at home—in his own bank—to 
bring about a spirit of the square deal 
as an efficiency builder in his own staff 
of workers. 

This may be done in one of several 
forms of permitting his employees to 
participate in the profits of the finan- 
cial institution which result from their 
labors. When the bank employees know 
they will share to some extent in the 
increasing business, they will take a 
new interest in their work. They will 
seek to develop more business which 
would bring them greater returns on 
their investment of labor. 


ACQUIRING AN INTEREST IN THE BANK 

The sale of stock in the bank on easy 
payments is one of the popular forms 
of profit-sharing, as applied to banks. 
When an employee becomes a_stock- 
holder in the institution—even of a few 
shares—he or she becomes an integral 
part of the business and is anxious for 
its success. 

Several banks and trust companies 
have adopted stock-selling plans, in 
which they buy the stock at the market 
price for employees who subscribe for 
it, and charge a small rate of interest 
for handling the time payment account. 

The employee is permitted to at once 
begin to draw the dividends and full 
benefits of stock ownership, such re- 





turns being credited as payment on the 
stock. Seldom do the dividends fail 
to pay at least the interest charges for 
handling the account. If the bank div- 
idend is not sufficient to carry the in 
terest, it is doubtful whether such a 
stock-selling plan would be a success. 

In case the market value of the stock 
is greatly above par, a plan similar to 
that of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, of Akron, O., might be used 
to encourage stock ownership by the 
employees. The par value of Kelly- 
Springfield stock is $25 a share, but its 
market value is much greater. 

The company buys the stock at the 
market price, and credits the employee 
with a bonus of $1 per share each year 
so long as he holds it and remains in 
the service of the company. The em- 
ployee also receives the regular divi- 
dends as credits on his installment pay- 
ments. 

Even after the stock is paid for, the 
worker will continue to receive the $1 a 
share bonus so long as he remains in 
the employ and holds the stock. The 
purpose of this continued bonus pay- 
ment is to retain the services of effici- 
ent and thrifty employees. 


OTHER PROFIT-SHARING METHODS 


As a substitute for the stock-selling 
method, the plan of the Kaynee Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O., might prove a 
big success. 

By the Kaynee system the company 
at the end of each year awards a cer- 
tain number of so-called profit-sharing 
certificates to employees who are rec- 
ommended by heads of departments as 
having displayed special ability or per- 
formed some meritorious service of val- 
ue to the company during the year. 

Each of these certificates represents 
a face value of $100, the same as the 
face value of the company’s stock. At 
the end of each year the holders of the 
certificates receive dividends on their 
holdings at the same dividend rate paid 
to stockholders on their stock. All em- 
ployees are eligible to share in this 
distribution who have been in the em- 
ploy of the company at least one year, 
if recommended for merit. 

Employees who have been in the com- 
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pany’s service five years automatically 
share in the profit dividends, receiving 
two and a half certificates of profit- 
sharing value of $250. For each ad- 
ditional year of service one-half share 
is added, up to a maximum of five cer- 
tificates. If an employee is discharged 
or quits the service during the year he 
or she forfeits all interest in the profit 
distribution. 

This plan may be more satisfactory 
in many instances than the sale of stock 
to employees. The profit-sharing cer- 
tificates serve virtually the same pur- 
pose as stock ownership, and the work- 
ers have no chance to lose any part of 
their investment. The worst that could 
happen to them would be that there 
would be no profits to divide, and they 
would get no dividends that year. 

At the end of each year the certifi- 
cates automatically become canceled, 
and the workers must have proven their 
value to the company during the year 
to receive more certificates and share 
in the profits the next year. 

This plan seems to eliminate the 
feeling of uncertainty among employees 
that the market value of their stock 
might depreciate for any reason, re- 
sulting in the loss of a part of their 
investment. 

The plan of Strauss & Company, 
New York bankers, by which the bank 
will duplicate dollar for dollar the sav- 
ings accounts deposited by its em- 
ployees seems to furnish a good basis 
for similar action by other financial 
institutions. Each month the bank dup- 
licates the savings of its staff and 
credits the amount with interest. The 
entire account then is invested by the 
company, if desired. 

As thrift is a watchword of bankers, 
ond the success of a financial institution 
results largely through thrift, this en- 
couragement of saving by bank em- 
ployees seems to point the way to con- 
tentment in the banking forces. 

An interesting and apparently suc- 
essful pension and profit-sharing plan 
1s been tried out by the Guardian 
ivings and Trust Company, Cleve- 
nd. The bank contributes two per 
nt. of its net earnings annually to 
is fund, and believing that the plan 


is effective is considering increasing its 
annual contribution to five or six per 
cent. 

The employees of the institution pay 
three per cent. of their monthly salary 
into a pension and profit-sharing fund, 
up to a maximum of $10 a month, for 
twenty-five years. The coutribution of 
two per cent. of its net earnings is 
guaranteed by the bank to be not less 
than an amount equal to the total paid 
in by the employees. 

Any employee reaching the age of 
sixty years, having been in the bank’s 
service at least fifteen years, may retire 
on a pension based on two per cent. of 
his or her annual salary for the pre- 
ceding ten years, multiplied by the 
number of years of service. No pension 
shall exceed $2,000 a year. 

After the pension payments are de- 
ducted from the fund each year, the 
remainder is credited to the profit-shar- 
ing fund for distribution among the 
employees at the end of three-year 
periods. Each three years the em- 
ployees are paid in cash their pro rata 
share of the amount in the profit-shar- 
ing fund, in proportion to the amounts 
paid by them into the fund during the 
three years. After an employee has 
been in the service twenty-five years he 
continues to participate on the basis 
of his last annual payment to the fund 
so long as he remains in the service of 
the company. 

The fund is controlled by a board of 
trustees composed of four members 
selected by the board of directors of 
the bank from their number, two mem- 
bers selected by the employees by ballot, 
and the president of the bank. If the 
bank increases its contribution to five 
or six per cent. of its net earnings the 
profit shares of the workers will be 
materially enlarged. 

If an employee quits or is discharged 
the bank refunds the full amount he 
has paid into the fund, with interest, 
but he forfeits all profit-division ac- 
cumulation. On the death of an em- 
ployee the family is paid his full 
amount paid into the fund, plus the 
company’s contribution, plus the earn- 
ings of the fund. 

A similar thrift plan which seems eas- 
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ily adaptable to banks, with modifica- 
tions to meet conditions, has been estab- 
lished by the General Motors Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich. It is a com- 
bination of contributions by employees 
and the company, by which the com- 
pany duplicates dollar for dollar the 
savings of its employees, as an encour- 
agement of thrift and the saving habit, 
and as a reward for long service with the 
concern. 

The company has established two 
funds, known as the Employees’ Sav- 
ing Fund and the Employees’ Invest- 
ment Fund. An employee is permitted 
to pay into the savings funds any 
amount up to ten per cent. of his salary, 
in multiples of $5, to a maximum of 
$300 a year. The company pays into 
the investment fund an amount equal to 
the total payments of the employees in 
the savings fund. 

These funds are kept separate. The 
company credits six per cent. interest 
semi-annually on all amounts in the sav- 
ings fund. Both funds mature in five 
years. A new class is formed each year, 
so that there will be a distribution each 
year after the first five years. The 
money in the investment fund is in- 
vested in the stock of the company, or 
other securities. 

At the end of five years each em- 
ployee will draw out in cash the amount 
he has paid into the savings fund, plus 
the six per cent. interest, plus his pro 
rata share of the sum paid by the com- 
pany into the investment fund, plus his 
share of the earnings of the fund 
through forfeitures, dividends, etc., or 
he may get his share of the stocks held 
by the fund, if desired. 

If an employee is discharged or quits 
before the expiration of the five-year 
period, he will receive in cash all he has 
paid into the savings fund, plus his pro 
rata share in the investment fund at the 
end of the previous year, forfeiting all 
other earnings or benefits of the funds. 

A so-called Loyalty Plan of the Cup- 
ples Company, St. Louis, with modifica- 
tions to meet conditions, might prove of 
value in financial institutions having 1 
considerable number of employees. Its 
purpose is to retain efficient employees 
in the service and keep them working at 


the top notch of their ability. It pays 
nominal financial rewards for good ser- 
vice and offers an incentive for merit. 
ability and enthusiasm. 

All employees—from office boys up— 
are eligible to membership after a ser- 
vice of one year. Memberships are in 
five grades, designated as 1-bar, 2-bar. 
3-bar, 4-bar, and 5-bar members. Each 
member is given a button or pin desig- 
nating by bars his or her rank, and is 
required to wear it during working 
hours. 

The 5-bar members are the highest 
grade, and compose the managing mem- 
bers with authority to select new mem- 
bers to the various grades or reduce 
them to lower ranks. Membership is 
based on the efficiency and diligence 
displayed in the particular job held by 
the employee, and not on general ability 
to perform special service in jobs high- 
erup. If an office boy shows brightness 
in his job he is elected to ‘membership 
in one of the grades commensurate with 
his merit in his particular field. If a 
member is shifted from one department 
to another he automatically returns to 
the 1-bar rank, and must demonstrate 
his ability in that job before he is pro- 
moted to a higher rank. 

There are no dues or assessments. 
The company pays the entire expense. 
A bonus of $1 a month is paid to 1-bar 
members. This bonus increase $1 a 
month for each grade, to a maximum 
of $5 a month for 5-bar members. Ad- 
ditional privileges and longer vacation 
periods are given to the 5-bar members 
as an extra reward. 

The managing officials can tell at a 
glance what grading of efficiency has 
been conferred on each employee by the 
pin showing his rank. This information 
is valuable in making promotions and 
choosing employees for special services. 

The president of the company each 
year appoints a committee of five from 
the managing members to watch the ac- 
tivities of all employees and make rec- 
ommendations for membership in the 
various grades for loyalty and efficiency. 
The personnel of this committee is 
known only to the president and the 
managing members. 

If a straight profit-sharing plan 
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seems more adaptable than the other 
methods mentioned, several systems 
have been tried out with apparent suc- 
cess. In most of them the profits are 
shared with the workers on the basis 
of the amount of their annual salary or 
wages, the profit-sharing percentage be- 
ing the same as the dividend rate paid 
to stockholders, or some other nxeu rate. 

These profit distributions are based 
on the theory that the worker puts in 
his investment of labor, and is entitled 
to the same dividends on it that are paid 
to stockholders who put in their invest- 
ment of cash. 

Outstanding forms of this method, 
each somewhat different from the oth- 
ers, have been established by the Amer- 
ican Sash and Door Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; the Cleveland Twist and 
Drill Co., Cleveland, O.; the Browning 


Company, Cleveland, and the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

The employees of financial institu- 
tions are human parts of the organiza- 
tion and fully appreciate the spirit of 
fair play. They are of the sturdy type 
of business element in the community 
who usually take the lead in progressive 
inovements. 

The management of banks and trust 
companies may well consider the square 
deal from the standpoint of legitimate 
advertisement of their business. The 
world likes a square deal, and there 
could probably ke no more effective 
publicity for the financial institution 
than the knowledge by the public that 
it has been liberal with its employees 
and is actually putting into practice a 
square deal within its own walls. 
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fROM April 6, 1917, until November 11, 1918, the 
people of the United States forgot all differences of 
races, creeds and classes, and stocd solidly together as 
Americans. In that period, they wrote a mest glorious 
chapter in the country’s history. A like unity now will 
carry us safely through these times of peril and assure 
the blessings of prosperity and well-ordered liberiy to all. 
—Coilins Publicity Service. 
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International Trade Conference 





HAT some of those in attend- 

ance characterized as “the 

most important assemblage of 
business men ever convened in this 
country” was held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 22, 23 and 24. This was 
the International Trade Conference, 
whose meeting was arranged by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Whether this designation was accu- 
rate or not, it is certain that the Con- 
ference was of exceptional importance 
on account of the prominent men in at- 
tendance from the United States and 
several European countries and because 
of the vital nature of the problems un- 
der discussion. 

While the conference was chiefly val- 
uable in that it brought together so 
large a body of representative business 
men from various parts of the world, 
it likewise offered an opportunity of 
hearing first hand a statement of the 
needs of those countries which have 
suffered greatly from the devastations 
of the war. In a constructive way the 
results of the conference were appar- 
ently to shape American financial sen- 
timent in favor of acting under the 
provisions of the Edge Bill, which was 
still pending in Congress at the time 
the conference was held. 

Summarizing the reports made by the 
European delegates, it may be said that 
the economic needs of the several coun- 
tries are chiefly for credits to be used 
in the United States for the purchase 
of food, coal, raw materials and ma- 
chinery. Italy and France have per- 
haps the most urgent requirements of 
the nations sending representatives to 
the International Trade Conference, 
both Belgium and Great Britain having 
already made arrangements for meet- 
ing their present needs. None of the 
countries, however, are in the attitude 
of seeking favors of any sort. What 
they do hope for is that the business 
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men of America will deal with them 
as they have in the past, on a business 
basis, taking proper account of the 
more extended credits which the present 
conditions require. 


DELEGATES REPRESENTING THE SEVERAI, 
COUNTRIES 


In order that an idea may be had of 
the representative character of the con- 
ference, the list of the Inter-Allied 
Missions is appended: 


KELGIUM 


M. Florimond Hankar, Chairman; Director 
National Bank of Belgium; Honorary D. 
rector General, Savings Bank of Belgium. 

M. Canon-Legrand, President Chamber of 
Commerce, Mons. Construction Engineer; 
Permanent President International Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce. 

M. Albert Neve, Departmental Director 
Ougree-Marihayé Works, Liege. 

M. Albert E. Janssen, Director National 
Bank of Belgium, Prof. University of 
Louvain. 

M. Alexandre de Groote, Vice-President Ant- 
werp Chamber of Commerce. 

Prof. Paul Van den Ven, University of Lou- 
vain, Delegate of Belgian Minister of 
Finance at Paris Conference. 


FRANCE 


M. Eugene Schneider, Chairman of Mission, 
Head of Creusot Steel Works; President 
of Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain; former Member of Chamber of 
Deputies, 

M. Tirman, Councillor of State; Represen- 
tative of French Ministry of Commerce. 
M. Le Baron du Marais, Vice-Chairman of 
Mission; Director of Credit Lyonnais. 
M. Andre Homberg, Vice-President of the 

Société Générale. 

M. de Pellerin de la Touche, President of 
French Trans-Atlantic Line; President of 
Paris Subways. 

M. Waddington, Textile Manufacturer; 
Vice-President of Syndicat Normand du 
Tissage. 

M. Roche, Delegate of General Syndicate 
of Chemical Products; Director of the 
Firm of Poulene Brothers. 

M. Julien Potin, Vice-President of Biscuit 
Syndicate; President of Dry Vegetable 
Syndicate; President of Potin & Company. 

M. Godet, former President of the Tribunal 
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of the Section of Commerce of the Seine; 
ex-President of the General Association of 
Texti.es; Member of Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris; Delegate of the Confed- 
eration Generale de Production. 

M. le Commandant Varaigne, head of 
French Mission associated with the Amer- 
ican Services in Paris. 

M. Francois-Poncet, Delegate of the Steel 
Committee in France. 

M. Pesson-Didion, Mining Engineer; Dele- 
gate of the Union of Metallurgical and 
Mining Industries; Director of the So- 
ciété Centrale pour TlIndustries Elec- 
trique. 

M. Doileans, Professor of Political Economy 
at University of Dijon. 

M. Parmentier, Engineer; Delegate to the 
Ministers of Commerce and Public Works; 
Assistant to M. Pellerin de la Touche. 

M. Loizeau, Engineer of the Credit Lyon- 
nais; Assistant to M. le Baron du Marais. 

M. Collin, Engineer at Schneider establish- 
ment; Assistant to the President of the 
Mission. 

M. de Freminville, Engineer at Schneider es- 
tablishment. 

M. Mazot, General Secretary of the French 
High Commission; General Secretary of 
the Mission. 

M. Boyer, Director of American Services 
in the Bank of.Paris; Assistant General 
Secretary. 

M. Pierre Lehideux Secretary. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, K. B. E.: M. P.; 
Chairman, London. 

Sir James Hope Simpson, Director and Gen- 
eral Manager Bank of Liverpool. 

Hon. J. G. Jenkins, Corbiston, London; 
Member of Finance, General Purposes and 
Merchants Committees, London Chamber 
of Commerce; V. P. British Producers 
Association; former Premier, South Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. Marshall Stevens, M. P., Manchester. 

Bailie John King. Chairman National Light 
Castings Association, Glasgow. 

Mr. Frank Moore, Moore, Eady & Murcott 
Goode, Ltd., Leicester. 


Secretaries: 


Mr. George Berkes, Assistant Secretary 
Federation of British Industries, Tor- 
don; Associate Member Chartered Insti- 
ture of Secretaries. 

Lieut. A. S. Jarratt, Manchester. 


ITALY 


Commander Engineer Ferdinando Quartieri, 
Chairman; President of the Italian Cor- 
poration for Chemical Industries and oth- 
er Italian companies. 

Commander Prof. Bernardo Attolico. 

Commander Engineer Dr. Luigi Luiggi, 
Member of the State Council of Public 
Works; Professor at the University of 
Rome. 





Commander Prof. Vittorio Meneghelli, 
President Chamber of Commerce of 
Venice. 

Commander Giorgio Mylius, President of the 
Italian Master Cotton Spinners and 
Weavers Association. 

Commander Domenico Gidoni, Delegate of 
the Italian Treasury. 

Commander Pietro Giovanni Lazzerini, Sec- 
retary General. 

Chevalier Giovanni Fummi, Stock Broker. 

Commander Ersilio Baroni, President of the 
Italian Union for the Manufacture of Ex- 
plosives. 

Commander Dr. Augusto Jaccarino, Repre- 
sentative of the Banco di Napoli. 

Chevalier Gaetano Biasutti, Representative 
of the Banca Italiana di Sconto. 

Dr. Ildo Marchisio, Representative of the 
Banco di Roma. 

Chevalier Guido Pedrazzini, Representative 
of the Banca Commerciale Italiana. 

Chevalier Felice Bava, Representative of the 
Credito Italiano. 

Marquis T. Theodoli. 

Mr. Antonio Agresti. 

Engineer Mario Luigi Luiggi. 

Engineer Arturo Anzani. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE CONFERENCE 


Alfred C. Bedford, Chairman, New York, 
Standard Oil Company. 

John H. Fahey, Vice-Chairman, Boston, St. 
Johns River Shipbuilding Co. 

Andrew H. Phelps, Secretary, Woolworth 
Building, New York. 

Delos W. Cooke, New York, Cunard Steam- 
ship Company. 

Joseph H. Defrees, Chicago, Defrees, Buck- 
ingham & Eaton. 

James A. Farrell, New York, Chairman, 
National Foreign Trade Council; United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Homer L. Ferguson, Newport News, New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

Edward A. Filene, Boston, William Filene’s 
Sons Co. 

Thomas W. Lamont, New York, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company. 

Ivy L. Lee, New York. 

Alfred E. Marling, New York, Presileut, 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 

Edward G. Miner, Rochester, The Pfaudler 
Company. 

William Fellowes Morgan, New York, Pres- 
ident, Merchants Association of New 
York. 

Lewis E. Pierson, New York, Irving Nation- 
al Bank. 

R. Goodwyn Rhett, Charleston, S. C.; Peo- 
ples National Bank. 

George Ed. Smith, New York, President, 
American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion. 

Ernest T. Trigg, Philadelphia, John Lucas 
& Company. 
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Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, Union Trust 
Company. ; 
Theodore #. Whitmarsh, New York, Francis 

H. Leggett & Company. 

Owen D. Young, New York, General Electric 

Company. 

While it is not possible to give the 
addresses in full, extracts from some 
of them are presented below. Besides 
the speakers from foreign countries, ad- 
dresses were made by such well-known 
American bankers as James S. Alexan- 
der, Myron T. Herrick, Frank O. Watts 
and Governor W. P. G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The opening 
address was made by Alfred C. Bed- 
ford, vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
Homer L. Ferguson, president of the 
Chamber, made the address of wel- 
come. Breckinridge Long, Assistant 
Secretary of State, spoke on behalf of 
the American Government. Appropri- 
ate responses were made on behalf of 
the foreign missions. Mr. Hankar 
speaking for Belgium, Mr. Schneider 
for France, Sir Arthur Shirley Benn for 
Great Britain and Commander Ferdi- 
nando Quartieri for Italy. 


THE PROGRAMME 


The topics and speakers at the va- 


rious sessions’ of the conference are 

given below: 

Address—Honorable William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
Vashington, 

“The Situation in Europe Today” 
gene Schneider. 

“Beleium’—Mr. Florimond Hankar. 

“Great Britain’—Sir Arthur Shiriey Benn, 

Log Me Fs 
Comm. Prof. Bernardo Attolico. 

“France’—Mr. Eugene Schneider. 

“International Financial Problems”—-Mr. 
Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. 

Address___Mr. Norman H. Davis, President 
Trust Company of Cuba, New York. 

Addvess—-Mr. Albert E. Janssen, Professor 
in the University of Louvain; Director 
National Bank of Belgium. 

Addvess—M. le Baron du Marais, Vice-Pres- 
ident of French Mission; Director Credit 
Lvonnais. 

Address—Sit James,Hope Simpson, Manag- 
ing Director of the Bank of Liverpool, 
Eneland. 

Address—Comm. Domenico Gidoni. Revre- 
sentative in the United States of the Ital- 
inn ‘Treasury. 


Mr. Eu- 
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Address—Mr. F. O. Watts, President Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Address—Hon. Wiiliam P. G. Harding, 
Governor of Federal Reserve Board. 

Address—“International Business Organiza- 
tion”—Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, First Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Address—Hon. Myron T. Herrick former U. 
S. Ambassador to France. 


In his address opening the confer- 
ence, A. C. Bedford, who presided, said 
in part: 

It is with peculiar pleasure that, as an 
American business man and as an officer of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States I welcome to this conference the dis- 
tinguished business men who come to us 
from overseas. As President Wilson said 
so aptly at Turin last winter “The men 
who do the business of the world now shape 
the destinies of the world” and I think it 
may be truly added that upon the shoulders 
of the men represented in this conference 
more than upon those of any other group, 
will rest the welfare, certainly of the United 
States and Europe for the next quarter of 
a century. 

This may properly be called an Interna- 
tional Congress of Business—a conference, 
in conception and_ potentiality probably 
without precedent. We come together at a 
moment of great change. No man can tell 
what the morrow may bring forth, but it is 
certain that there is a searching of men’s 
hearts going on throughfut the world. Every 
institution and every relationship of our civil- 
ization is being subjected to the acid test of 
a new point of view. 

Some of the early economists used to teach 
that a nation grew wealthy in proportion 
to the difference between the amount of 
goods it sold to other nations and_ the 
amount it purchased from them. In other 
words, the size of the export “balance of 
trade” was the measuring rod of national 
progress. Later Adem Smith and_ those 
who followed him taught that a nation must 
not only sell to the world but that it must 
buy from the world, and that the ideal sit- 
uation was not represented by a_ huge 
“balance of trade”, but by a large volume 
of trade at a virtual equilibrium between 
what was sold and what was bought. 

This war has taken us a step further in 
the development of our thoughts. We now 
realize that it is not only necessary to sell 
to the nations of the world and to buy from 
the nations of the world, but that we have a 
direct interest in actually promoting on its 
own account the prosperity of the world, 
not alone of that part of it comprised with- 
in our national boundary lines, but quite as 
much the prosperity of lands remote from 
our own. 

At this moment, a'though Germanv_ has 
heen vanauiched, civilization is still threat- 
ened by insidious forces, not from without 
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but from within. Strange doctrines are 
abroad. The serious deprivations of war 
have given rise to counseis of despair; the 
reaction irom the spirit of unselfi-hness and 
comradeship of war has been toward suspi- 
cion and expectations that cannot be tul- 
filed. We find people who speak as though 
the destruction of our whole moral and so- 
cial fabric was impending. Not for a mo- 
ment do I sympathize. with such pessimism, 
and yet Cardinal Mercier betore the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York a few days 
ago, spoke significantly of the sinister and 
destructive ideas which were falling on fruit- 
ful soil in his own native Belgium. ‘The 
same condition prevails throughout Europe 
and evidences of its inroads are not lacking 
in the United States. The nations of the 
world face a common foc—an enemy with- 
in us, a parasite born of the war, and the 
destruction of which depends upon our 
prompt resuscitation from the devastation 
of war. 

Upon the business men of the world rests 
the duty to see to it that these prophecies 
of despair shall not be verified, and that 
out of the waste and destruction of war 
there is reared a new world and a new pros- 
perity which shall insure for all time the 
welfare and happiness of mankind. Upon 
these business men rests the opportunity 
and the obligation to pursue a policy of such 
sympathy and enlightenment that this new 
cancer in our social and business life shall 
have no opportunity to grow. 

To accomplish this reconstruction of the 
world, the United States must coéperate pri- 
marily with these key nations, whose rep- 
resentatives meet here, which, just as in 
war the protection of these nations repre- 
sented the safety of the world, so today 
their re-vivification and prosperity repre- 
sents the salvation of civilization. 

The American people have a direct, and, 
if you please, selfish interest in bringing 
about the promptest possible return to 
prosperity of England, France, Italy and 
Belgium. There is, however, no desire on 
our part to be other than helpful and no 
wish to undertake, but rather, to refrain 
from participation in the shaping of poli- 
cies in matters purely European. 

This return of prosperity can be accom- 
plished: ; 

First of all by coéperation between our 
business men. The petty jealousies, the 
short-sighted efforts to obtain temporary ad- 
vantages through questionable methods— 
anything else than whole hearted mutual 
confidence and coéperation—cannot endure 
against the obligations of the new day. We 
shall be competitors, but let us be friendly 
competitors. : 

Second, by a return by our pcuple to a 
realization of the dignity of labor, no na- 
lion that puts a minimum of its strength in- 
® labor can hope to compete with another 
‘hat works at full blast; “to live, the 
vorld must produce more and talk less.” 
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The spread of electricity and improvements 
in communication, the development of trans- 
portation, the opening up of opportunities 
for investment in every part of the world, 
the activities of security markets in all the 
great commercial capitals__all are tending 
to make trade less and less regard.ul of 
national lines. Just as labor is coming to 
see that the permanent welfare of labor in 
one country lifts the lot of the working man 
throughout the world, so business men are 
secing that the development of their own in- 
terests cannot be coniined within mere geo- 
graphical limitations. 

This conference, if it aceompli-hes noth- 
ing else, will } hope, result in giving to the 
business men of the great nations here rep- 
resented move than ever before a world point 
of view. A realization that business in the 
future will call for the highest standard of 
efficiency and codperation, will make for the 
destruction of ignorant selfishness and 
merely personal profit, and will be recog- 
nized to have succeeded just to the extent 
that it makes men of all nations realize their 
interdependence one upon the other, and acts 
upon the faith that an_ intelligent self- 
interest commands upon the part of each 
of us an active regard for the happiness and 
welfare of every land on this small earth. 

Eugene Schneider, president of the 
French Mission and head of the great 
Creusot Steel Works, emphasized the 
need of and raw materials and 
said: 


coal 


I am convinced that the United States 
-annot hold aloof from Europe. The needs 
of Europe are great and varied, and she 
will remain for a long time one of your 
best customers. Suppose that, on account 
of the rate of exchange, we should cease 
buying from you. How would your indus- 
tries be affected? Would there not be over- 
production? Would there not be consider- 
able unemployment? Would there not lip 
wide economic disturbances, with all it; 
consequences? 

The gold heaped up in the cellars of your 
banks must not give you too much con- 
fidence. Bear in mind that gold is a fiction. 
Its value arises from its being a medium 
of exchange. If the gold is all on one side, 
exchange becomes an impossibility. An 
abundance of gold may be as evil in its 
consequences as a scarcity of gold 

Your interest, no less than ours, is in- 
volved in the financial problem of the old 
world, and if only leans can bring the rate 
of exchange down to a reasonable level that 
should be one reason the more for Ameri- 
cans to invest in such loans. 


The coal requirements of France 
were thus outlined by M. Waddington 
of the French Mission: 


In 1920 France cannot hope for more 
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than 15,000,000 tons from her own mines. 
About 38,000,000 tons must be obtained from 
the outside, with possibly 8,000,000 from the 
Saar Basin, 10,000,000 from England, 5,000,- 
000 from Belgium and a gap of 22,000,000 
tons which the United States might fill in 
part. We can absorb all the coal America 
can send us. 


Commander’ Ferdinando Quartieri, 
chairman of the Italian Mission, had 
the following to say respecting condi- 
tions in Italy: 


The Italian Government, free from all 
old-fashioned financial prejudices, gave free- 
ly all that was required to win the war; it 
is now prepared to give that generous and 
unconditioned help to industry and agri- 
culture which the economic revival of Italy 
demands, 

The heroic policy of very heavy taxation 
which was adopted from the start, and 
which has been courageously persevered in, 
has yielded results which justify the belief 
that the national budget will soon recover 
its equilibrium without inflicting too severe 
sufferings on the country, and this is clear 
proof that productive work has been re- 
sumed. 

In studying the items, which now turn 
the balance of trade so heavily against us, 
we find that they fully justify confidence in 
a rapid economic recovery. The excess of 
imports is accounted for mainly by raw ma- 
terials for which there used to be but a 
limited demand, but which our new factories 
now require to transform into manufactured 
goods which Italy formerly imported from 
European countries, mainly from Germany. 

As for our food imports, they will gradu- 
ally be reduced now that our men are re- 
turning from the armies to the farms. 

Our industrial development and our agri- 
cultural revival, therefore, justify the be- 
lief that in a few years’ time the balance 
of trade will once more be such as to make 
Italy the self-supporting country, she was 
before the war. She will then be able to pay 
off the debts she has incurred with foreign 
countries without being unduly hampered 
by excessively high rates of exchange. 


M. Florimond Hankar, chairman of 
thet Belgian Mission and director of 
the National Bank of Belgium, made 
the following interesting statement re- 
garding conditions in his country: 


When Germany visioned defeat she set 
about destroying all of Belgium’s industries 
which before the war had competed with 
her in the world market. Machinery in fac- 
tories which was not shipped into Germany 
was wrecked. One of the great tasks con- 
fronting the Belgians after the armistice 
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was the recovery of the stolen machinery and 
material to replace that which had been de- 
stroyed. 

Under the direction of the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, Belgium has been bring- 
ing stolen machinery out of Germany at the 
rate of 3,000 tons a week. The last report 
I saw set the total amount recovered at 
39,000 tons. This work began in April 
and is still going on. 

One of the most important projects for 
the general reconstitution of Belgium is that 
of agricultural restoration. The plan pro- 
vides for the taking over by the Government 
of farms at their 1914 value, putting them in 
good condition and returning them to their 
owners. 

Another plan for bringing Belgium back 
to normal conditions is being carried out by 
the Fonds du Roi Albert. This is an enter- 
prise created in 1916 and recently allowed 
by the Government 40,000,000 francs. It had 
previously received 700,000 francs, largely 
from American sources. This institution 
provides homes for shelterless people. Huts 
are erected in the devastated regions. The 
Germans destroyed 100,000 homes in my 
country. Thus far the Fonds du Roi Albert 
have erected 12,000 homes. 

Belgian railroads damaged or destroyed 
during the German occupation are being 
rapidly repaired and re-established, and on 
many lines schedules are normal. When the 
armistice was signed 1,500 kilometers of 
railroad had been destroyed. So rapid 
has been the work of restoration that there 
remain less than 55 kilometers of unim- 
portant lines unrestored. 

Naturally, this conference wants to know 
all there is to know about conditions in 
Belgium. In opening the trade conference 
last Monday Mr. Bedford asked several im- 
portant questions having to do with this 
subject. Permit me to answer them briefly 
and generally in so far as they apply to 
Belgium. 

Mr. Bedford asked: “What are the men- 
aces to social order and stability in the 
different countries in Europe today? Have 
the dangers of Bolshevism or Socialism 
passed? Is there any danger anywhere of 
the confiscation of private property, the non- 
recognition of the rights of ownership and 
business management or the annulment of 
law?” 

To the first and second questions I will 
say that there is no taint of Bolshevism in 
my country. Our people are restless and in 
many cases dissatisfied, it is true, but what 
people rendered homeless by war and fac- 
ing the problems of life resultant from a 
great war would not be? But that does 
not mean they are inclined against law and 
order or are Bolshevik in tendencies. 

Let me assure you also that there is no 
danger of confiscation of private property, 
non-recognition of the rights of ownership 
or annulment of laws which fundamentally 
depend on successful reciprocity in commer- 
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cial intercourse between Belgium and the 
nations of the world. ; 

Mr. Bedford quite properly asked: “What 
will the attitude of the various governments 
be toward American industry and com- 
merce? Will it be accorded freedom of 
trade and equal privilege and opportunity 
or will it be threatened with restriction of 
imports and the menace of government con- 
trol or monopoly?” 

Speaking for Belgium, I may tell you that 
my country, as you must know, desires al- 
ways to consider America, Belgium’s great- 
est friend, as an ally in peace as in war, 
and to work with and for America just as 
much for the good of American industry 
and commerce as for the advancement of 
Belgian industry and commerce. We want 
America to have freedom of trade without 
hindrance by governmental discrimination or 
monopoly. 


One of the most notable addresses 
was that of Baron du Marais, vice- 
chairman of the French Mission and di- 
rector of the Credit Lyonnais. This 
address, substantially in full, is given 
below. 


Several weeks after the signature of the 
armistice, I met one of our best known 
generals. As he knew the terrific strain 
which our country had undergone, he asked 
whether France, victorious in arms, could 
still muster up sufficient strength to bear 
the financial burden that five years of con- 
tinuous warfare had imposed upon her. I 
simply replied: “During the most trying 
days of the struggle you never doubted your 
soldiers. The signing of the armistice has 
not ended the war. It has merely transposed 
the field of battle. Why not have the same 
confidence in the worker of France as we 
have all had in the soldier of France? He 
is one and the same man.” 

Facts later ratified this confidence. Lit- 
tle by little, slowly but systematically, the 
transition from the state of war to that 
of peace took place. The problems of the 
new era presented themselves for examina- 
tion. I can not say that they have been 
solved. The most urgent have already been 
approached, and solution is already in sight. 
So that today, at your invitation, before this 
issembly composed of the great business 
men of the New World, deemed its men of 
thought and action, companions all in strug- 
gle and friends all of France, I have the 
honor to present to you, in the name of the 
French delegation, a general exposé of the 
financial situation in France. 

I shall take up first the French budget of 
1913 and then the one now in force. I shall 
then reckon, based upon reliable data, the 

early expenditures of the after-war period 
‘nd measure the amount of new taxation 
hat nust be met in order to balance the 
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budget. This reckoning takes into account 
the increase in resources that will come, 
first from the northern regions of France 
when their economic life has been resumed, 
and, second, from Alsace and Lorraine when 
they will be fiscally re-united with France. 

We shall next consider the reconstruction 
of the devastated regions and the quantity of 
raw materials and manufactured articles 
that will be required during the period of 
reconstruction. 

These facts, when analyzed, will dictate 
the financial means that must be employed 
to meet our needs, and will bring us to the 
discussion of the disturbance of the ex- 
change. This disturbance is the visible 
symptom of our present ailment and will 
disappear of itself, together with the ailment, 
when we have returned to the normal condi- 
tions of life. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET 


The French budget in 1913 amounted to 
one billion twenty million dollars. 

Of this, less than 860 million dollars came 
from that part of France which did not later 
suffer invasion. 

This year, this same section will pay into 
the Treasury almost the total amount of the 
budget of two billion dollars, which consti- 
tutes an increase in burden of 120 per cent. 

From the above figures alone, you can 
judge how unjustified it would be to accuse 
us of not having exerted ourselves sufficient- 
ly to increase our taxation to a reasonable 
degree. 

If you take into consideration the fact 
that forty per cent. of the male population 
of France was mobilized, you will have to 
acknowledge that few countries in such cir- 
cumstances would have been able to attain 
equal results. 

These two billion dollars which the Treas- 
ury will have at its disposal in 1919 will be 
enough to pay all the civilian expenditures 
of our budget, including the entire interest 
on the public debt. 

We have a right to be pleased with this 
result, but we shall not halt at this stage. 
Our Minister of Finance recognized this fact 
when he proposed to Parliament new taxes 
amounting to 360,000,000 dollars. These 
taxes are to be considered at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament, which is scheduled to 
convene immediately after the coming elec- 
tion. At any rate, the fact remains that, on 
the average, each French citizen will pay 
into the National Treasury during 1919 
about $56, whereas in the United States, 
according to the National budget, each 
American citizen will be required to pay 
into the Federal Treasury only $49.78. 

Let us see how the budget will balance 
after the war, when the public debt has 
been funded, when the increase in the sala- 
ries of our public employees will have to be 
faced, and when provision will have to be 
made for military pensions as a guaranty at 
least. 
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The interest on the public debt will 
amount on a capital of 40 billion dollars 
to two billion doliars. Civilian expenditures 
amounting to 380 million dollars in 1913, 
will probably reach 900 million dollars. Mil- 
itary and naval expenditures wiil reach 490 
million dollars, making a total of three bil- 
lion 300 million dollars. To this total we 
may add pensions amounting to 890 million 
dollars, raising grand total to four billion 
100 milion dollars. 

With what resources shall we meet these 
appropriations? 

To the resources of 1919, equaling two 
billion dollars must be added the share of 
the devastated regions in their before-war 
proportion to the whole of France, amount- 
ing to 490 million dollars. 

Alsace and Lorraine highly developed in- 
dustrial regions will furnish 200 million 
dollars. 

The increase over the present yield of 
taxes, without enacting a change in rate, 
is expected by experts to reach 200 million 
dollars. 

This increase will result from the organ- 
ization of the ranks of tax collectors which 
were so depleted by mobilization as to make 
it impossible for those who remained to 
meet their overburdened duties, which in- 
cluded the paying of allotments and other 
gratuities to the families of soldiers. 

The increase in railroad tariff which has 
become an absolute necessity will bring in 
from net earnings, and a decrease of guar- 
anteed interest paid by the State about 150 
million dollars. Making a total increase of 
950 million dollars, which raises existing 
taxes as they now stand to two billion 950 
million dollars. 

To fill the gap between this figure of two 
billion 950 million dollars and our expendi- 
tures of four billion 109 million dollars, 
which include military pensions (although 
they are really part of the German indem- 
nity), an increase of fifty per cent. above 
the present taxes will be sufficient. Undoubt- 
edly, this increase is large but need not be 
feared when we consider what the people 
of France have already achieved. 

I have introduced the above figures to 
show that the credit of France does not de- 
pend entirely upon the fulfillment of the 
obligations to which Germany is pledged. 
According to the Treaty of Peace, Germany 
is to repay pensions that have been paid to 
widows, children left fatherless by the war 
and mutilated soldiers. This refund will be 
available in part to reduce the taxation that 
is needed to balance our budget and, chiefly, 
to create an amortization fund which no 
Minister of Finance will dare to forget in 
the face of so great a public debt. 

You may therefore be assured, gentlemen, 
that the public finances of France are in 
such shape as to make us feel absolutely 
secure about the balancing of our budget 
and the recovery of our country. 


The French citizen is already heavily 
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taxed; he knows perfectly well that he is 
to pay still more. With quiet fortitude he 
will accept the burden of the further taxa- 
tion that balancing the budget makes neces- 
sary. He deems this task light in compari- 
son with the one he has accomplished dur- 
ing the four years of warfare. We cannot 
doubt him when we recall that he has given 
proof of his desire to meet his obligations 
during the four years of war, by withdraw- 
ing from the Bank of France commercial 
paper amounting to 800 million dollars for 
the maturity of which a moratorium had 
been decreed. 


THE DEBT OF FRANCE 


As to the debt of France which reached 
five billion 600 million dollars before the 
war, it has mounted to forty billion dollars, 
This figure might appear disquieting if it 
were not for the fact that our foreign debt 
constitutes but a small part of it, namely 
six billion dollars. Moreover, we can op- 
pose to this foreign debt, the still larger 
amount that is owed France by eastern and 
neutral Europe. France cannot realize these 
credits today but will undoubtedly be able 
to do so in the future. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the 
realization of this budget depends upon the 
following factors: 


1. The rapid restoration of the devas- 
tated regions of France. 

2. The resumption of activity in all the 
manufacturing plants of France, based upon 
their being supplied with a sufficient amount 
of raw materials. 

REPARATION OF 


WAR LOSSES 


The Treaty of Peace holds Germany re- 
sponsible for war losses. 

Unfortunately, the extent of these losses 
is so great that those who negotiated peace 
found it impossible to devise practical means 
by which Germany could pay, within a lim- 
ited period, the full sum that would cover 
total losses. 

As a result, France will be obliged to ad- 
vance the sums to be expended which will 
reach a very elevated figure since it is es- 
sential, above all, that reparation be effected 
within the shortest time possible. This is 
of supreme importance because France 
will be entirely absorbed in the work of 
reconstruction until it is completed. Con- 
sequently, particularly in view of her de- 
pleted equipment, she will not be able to 
regain her place in the world’s markets save 
slowly and to a very limited degree. 

It is precisely at this point that France 
many require the codperation of the United 
States to secure, through credits, the means 
of paying for merchandise (raw material 
and manufactured articles) which she could 
obtain in return for her exports under nor- 
mal conditions. 

France can give as guaranty for these ad- 
vances the German bonds which the Treaty 
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of Peace allots to her. She has no doubt 
that these bonds will be paid at their ma- 
turity, but, in the event, which is most 
improbable, that Germany does not meet her 
obligations, she would not think it fair to 
have the entire burden of reconstruction fall 
upon her. 

Upon France has just been conferred 
the tragic honor of serving as the battlefield 
of Europe. She has shielded Europe from 
the barbarians. If, unfortunately, she should 
be left alone to rear up the cities and vil- 
lages which the children of America and 
England, struggling side by side with the 
soldiers of France, saw crumbling into ruins, 
she would not despair. She would merely 
take up her task. 

But it would mean that her wounds would 
take longer to heal. She would toil on in 
suffering, and suffering does not always in- 
spire wisdom. 

History shows that suffering often trans- 
forms into violent movements evolutions that 
are in themselves most legitimate, and no 
one can foretell the far-reaching repercus- 
sions of these movements. 


FOODSTUFFS AND RAW MATERIALS 


France requires additional food products 
for her people, and raw materials for her 
plants. As a result of the mobilization, of 
the chief part of her population, of the 
hardships brought on by the war and, to 
cap it all, of the unfavorable weather con- 
dition, crops in France during 1919 were 
short. It will therefore be necessary again 
in 1920 to import large quantities of food- 
stuffs. Competent commissions have esti- 
mated importations of food at about 150 
million dollars, but these imports wili not 
come entirely from America. 

Our cotton industry requires about 1100 
thousand bales of cotton, the value of which, 
delivered in Havre, is figured at 200 million 
dollars. 

Our plants require about 100,000 tons 
of copper which will cost us about seventy 
million dollars. 

Our consumption of oil and gasoline will 
probably reach a_ total of seventy-five 
million dollars. 

The above items bring us to a figure of 
about 500 million dollars to cover our needs 
for the year 1920. 

We must add to this our requirements in 
chemicals, tobacco, metallurgic products, 
fuel oil and coal, amounting altogether to 
from 100 to 150 million dollars without 
counting various other articles that will be 
imported in the course of trade. 

As for the years after 1920, until recon- 
struction has been completed, we cannot 
yet cite definite figures. These figures will 
depend entirely upon the rapidity of recon- 
struction which, in turn, will be in propor- 
tion to the resources at the disposal of 
France. 

The rise in the cost of raw materials and 
the increase in ocean freight rates have al- 


ready imposed a heavy burden upon France, 
The rise in exchange that has taken on alto- 
gether extraordinary proportions within the 
last few months threatens to make the cost 
of material delivered in France almost pro- 
hibitive. 

The dollar which at par is worth about 
five francs eighteen has been quoted higher 
than eight frances sixty-five lately. We are 
obliged to face an increase of seventy per 
cent. above par in the value of the dollar, 
which is particularly hard on France, who 
has yet to import part of the foodstuffs she 
requires to feed her population. It falls 
heavily upon exporters also, as you know. 

It is to improve this condition that we 
must devise means. 


EXCHANGE 


Depreciation in exchange is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon. It is the visible sign of 
unfavorable economic conditions and of in- 
sufficient means of payment available for the 
nation suffering from the depreciation which 
is itself a consequence of insufficient pro- 
duction. 

It is therefore out of the question to 
devise artificial remedies, however ingenious 
they may be, such as the creation of inter- 
national currency, for instance. In such 
case, innovations are dangerous. In trying 
to cure the malady of one, we must be care- 
ful to avoid spreading contagion to others. 
We must be careful to avoid carrying to our 
neighbors the germ of inflation from which 
the country in which currency has depre- 
ciated almost always suffers. 

The danger lies in making general that 
rise in the cost of living which causes end- 
less suffering among all peoples. 

What we must do to improve the exchange 
is: 

First: To improve the internal economic 
conditions of the country. 

Second: To procure means of payment 
through appropriate financial measures. 

That is one of the chief problems that con- 
front the new French Parliament which will 
be elected soon. 

By means of new taxes, by issuing loans 
at home and abroad, the French State must 
get into a position that will enable it to 
reduce its debts to the Bank of France and 
decrease the circulation of bank notes. 

The present circulation is over seven bil- 
lion dollars, unquestionably an excessive fig- 
ure. Before the war, the circulation of 
bank notes in France had been kept for 
several years within about one billion dol- 
lars. There was, moreover, in circulation, 
600 million dollars in gold coin which has 
since been withdrawn. The total circula- 
tion that met commercial needs was thus 
about one billion 600 million dollars. 

We admit that the general increase in 
prices justifies an increase in this figure and 
that a circulation of from two and one-half 
to three billion dollars is not too great under 
present conditions. As the French Govern- 
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ment owes the Bank of France four billion 
dollars, it is apparent that with the pay- 
ment of this debt circulation will be reduced 
av ‘omatically to the acceptable level. 

Nor can we fail to mention the important 
help which the Bank of France rendered its 
country during the war. 

Through skilful financial arrangements 
with our Allies, by using part of the gold 
reserve which had been increased for that 
purpose and by patriotic appeals to the 
French public, the Bank of France was in 
a position to negotiate very important cred- 
its for the French Treasury abroad and so 
to protect our exchange for several years. 

During the difficult hours of the war this 
vast institution placed at the disposal of the 
State all the means of payment it required 
and the backing of its long-standing credit. 

To-day, changing roles, the State has to 
place itself in a position to repay the Bank 
of France. By so doing, it will contribute 
to a large degree to the improvement of the 
exchange and will make the task of this 
great institution easier in supporting our 
trade and our industry. This support is 
more indispensable than ever during the 
period of reconstruction upon which we are 
now embarking. 

A factor of no less importance is the in- 
crease in production of all kinds in France 
and its colonies. This increase will have io 
include agricultural products, raw material, 
fuel, ore, and manufactured articles that 
are to be produced in such large quanti- 
ties as to make it possible for France to 
meet her domestic requirements to a large 
extent and to recover the place on the for- 
eign market that is really hers. Shortage of 
production causes the sufferings of the world, 

It is up to men like these who are gath- 
ered here to repeat to the world the laws of 
modern production. They have the right 
to do so since they have learned them frum 
long experience. 

Production does not depend upon the 
workingman alone. A weaver in India pro- 
duces barely several inches of coarse cloth 
as a result of an entire day’s work 

Production does not depend upon the “in- 
génieur” alone. Without capital he cannot 
realize his machines. 

Production does not depend upon capital 
alone. Capital without the workingman and 
the “ingénieur” would be sterile. 

Production depends rather upon the har- 
monious combination of workers, technical 
knowledge and capital. It is the fruit of 
these three elements. 

In order to have work well paid, its out- 
put must be large. Human effort must be 
directed and codrdinated through the in- 
telligence and technical knowledge of the 
head of the enterprise. Production must be 
multiplied by the use of the machine, which 
is the issue of capital. 

Every increase in wages that does not 
carry with it a corresponding increase in 
production raises the cost of living. It is 
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but a deceptive phantom. When every one 
will be brought to the realization of this 
point, it will mean that the chief part of 
economic difficulties has been solved or at 
least lessened and that an important step 
forward has been taken towards social 
progress. 


MEANS OF PAYMENT 


To obtain an improvement in the ex- 
change, we must devise measures to increase 
means of payment. The first idea that comes 
to our mind is to resort to commercial cred- 
its abroad. These credits have been used at 
different times during the war for private 
transactions of little importance and also fo- 
collective operations with the backing of 
powerful groups of financiers. 

Commercial credits will undoubtedly be 
used again in particular instances but the 
length of these credits, even if they are re- 
newed several times, is comparatively short. 

Short maturity would not allow the French 
importer to count legitimately upon the re- 
turn of the exchange to parity before the 
repayment of his credits. 

After a minute consideration of this ques 
tion, it is our opinion that, in view of the 
period required for the restoration of 
France, ten years would be the minimum 
duration for credits that are to be extended. 

Now, credits of this nature cannot be ex- 
tended by banks as they would impair the 
liquidity of their assets. These credits mus* 
accordingly be obtained either by borrowing 
direct from the Government or by issuing 
long-term securities to be taken by individ- 
uals or corporations. 

During the war credits were obtained in 
the form of loans from Government to Gov- 
ernment. It is not up to us to say whether 
it would not be wise to employ similar meth- 
ods for limited quantities in specific cases, 
as, for instance, in supplying France with 
foodstuffs and raw materials, which would 
be imported under the control of the French 
Government during the period of recon- 
struction. 

To issue French securities on the Ameri- 
can market would be the best method, be- 
yond all doubt, of providing France with the 
means of payment she requires. These 
securities could be issued either straight 
to the public or through the intermediary 
of American corporations that could issue 
their own bonds against foreign securities 
which they would keep as collateral. 

Moreover, you cannot get away from t'e 
fact that for a country in which exports ex- 
ceed imports by a huge difference, it is ah- 
solutely necessary to make foreign invest- 
ments. 

A country in such a position cannot in- 
sist upon receiving gold indefinitely from its 
foreign customers. Such an influx of gold 
would become useless as soon as its gold 
reserve would. exceed the needs of its trade. 

On the other hand, insistence upon pay- 
ments in gold would result in impoverishing 
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the importing country financially, in im- 
pairing its credit and consequentiy in de- 
priving it, for the tuture, of every other 
means of payment. 

Investment in foreign securities, on the 
contrary, when safely made, can be consic- 
ered a supplementary gold reserve, but one 
which bears interest. It affords the best 
means ot regulating exchange, as the “ar- 
bitrages” of securities between foreign mar- 
kets will always occur at an opportune mo- 
ment to limit fluctuations in exchange. 

Both England and France had made for- 
eign investments before the war, which 
proved the chief element of their financial 
strength. We are at liberty to say to-day 
that these foreign investments alone enabled 
these two countries to carry the war against 
Germany to a successful close. 

Because the rapid development of the 
United States required so much capital before 
the war this country employed all its re- 
sources at home. It was rather a borrower 
than a lender. 

However, the situation is reversed now. 
During the war capital kept piling up, so 
that many economists and financiers are of 
the opinion that Americans could easily in- 
vest yearly from one to two billion dollars 
abroad. I share this opinion and believe that 
this investment could be effected without 
difficulty as soon as the American public 
can be brought to realize the advantage of 
it, and as soon as American banks have de- 
veloped the necessary organization for selling 
large amounts of securities to the public. 

Such organizations, when well-planned, are 
known to yield amazing results. In_ this 
very way, one of our large banking insti- 
tutions in France sold securities amounting 
to twenty-seventy billion franes (five and 
one-half billion dollars) for the French Gov- 
ernment since the declaration of war. 

The United States has now an exceptional 
opportunity to start similar investments. The 
best possible securities are offered it from 
the entire wor!d upon exceptional terms. 

As far as French securities are concerned, 
the temporary depreciation in exchange adds 
a particular speculative attraction for 
Americans to acquire them. 

France can offer the United States secur- 
ities of various kinds, such as Government 
bonds, French obligations, industrial secu- 
rities or foreign securities from Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Government bonds and bonds of railroad 
companies or other large corporations 
(Crédit Foncier or Crédit National pour Ja 
Réparation des Dommages de Guerre) are 
particularly interesting securities for Amer- 
icans, 

The improvement in the financial situa- 
tion during the last few months, the wide 
listribution of securities (they are now held 
by more than seven million people in 
France) as well as the fact that French 
‘rentes” enjoy a very broad market 
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should make them worth the special atten- 
tion of the American public. 


~*~ * * * . 


The future opens up radiant before 
France in this rejuvenated world wherein 
she is determined to retain her place. 

Nevertheless, viewing the immensity of 
her task, France is cheered to feel coming 
towards her from all corners of the earth 
that same warm sympathy which pervades 
this assembly of those who were her broth 
ers in arms of yesterday, her companions 
in toil to-day. 

She is couadent that America who comes 
out of the struggle more powerful, more 
united and wealthier than ever, will stand 
by her side. The most severely stricken of 
all, she must of necessity for a certain period 
of time to devote all her energy to healing 
her wounds; but, during this time, she trust» 
that America will suppiy her with the raw 
materials and the equipment she requires for 
immediate recuperation. 

France is confident that America will fol- 
low along the path we have just indicated 
and will actually take practical measures to 
postpone settlement until the forces of 
France have been fully restored. 

If this should come to pass, if America, 
broadening her scope of activity and ex- 
tending it to other nations should give to 
the exhausted world the support it awaits, 
our task would be much simplified in at- 
taining in each country the codperation of 
all social classes which tends towards the 
organization of production and in attaining 
among nations the coéperation that will 
promote an exchange of ideas and service. 

And thus will humanity start forward 
towards a new world. 


Sir James Hope Simpson, managing 
director of the Bank of Liverpool, said 
that the business men of Great Britain 
were not looking for any special credit 
arrangements or government interven- 
tion, but that business transactions 
shall go on as before. 

The vast majority of Britishers never 
enter into any contract unless they see their 
way clear to pay. We have not come to ask 
help of any organization; we ask only that 
no obstruction be placed in the way of ordi- 
nary, normal business transactions. 


In reviewing the position of England, 
he said that as a result of the war his 
country had added very greatly to the 
national debt. Before the war he said 
it was £700,000,000 and it is now 
£7,000,000,000. 

His country, he said, now 
£1,400,000,000 abroad, whereas _ it 
owed nothing abroad before the war. 
As an offset, however, he said foreign 


owes 
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powers and colonies owe England £1,- 
700,000,000, and although they are not 
counting on expected indemnities, if 
such indemnities materialize they will 
further reduce the debt. 

Continuing, Sir James said: 


No Government will stand in England 
which would contemplate for a moment any 
weakening in regard to the payment of our 
debts. England is always determined to pay 


SIR JAMES HOPE SIMPSON 
Managing Director Bank of Liverpool, 
Liverpool, England 


her debts. She has always paid her debts, 
and she always will. 

In regard to the general financial posi- 
tion it must not be supposed that, because 
the Government is so indebted, individual 
citizens are in a condition of indebtedness. 
There has been an enormous amount of sav- 
ing and a large part of the Government debt 
is owing to British citizens. We still have 
£3,000,000,000 of investments abroad, which 
is a sheet anchor. Another source of reve- 
nue is our shipping. Other sources are in- 
surance premiums, banking commissions and 
other unseen items. 

We have lost 1,000,000 men and it might 
be expected that our power of manufacture 
for export would have been diminished, but 
during the war we added machinery to sup- 
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plement labor, so that our power of manu- 
facture for export is probably approximate- 
ly what it was before the war. 

Sir James then took up the matter 
of labor and asserted his belief that 
the crisis has been passed and that the 
laboring classes are getting tired ot 
strikes and are gradually putting more 
energy into their work. Employers in 
England, he said, are coming to realize 
that labor must have larger remunera- 
tion, more of the amenities of life and 
a greater share in management. In 
summary he said that England would 
pay her debts, that the producing pow- 
er of the nation was approximately 
equal to pre-war days, and that capita! 
and labor were becoming more friend]; 
and efficient. 

The future of England is not a dark 
future. It is as bright as could be 
hoped for after making allowances for 
the war. 

Professor Albert E. Janssen of th: 
University of Louvain and director 
of the National Bank of Belguim, in an 
address stated that Belgium needs long- 
term credits. He pointed out that the 
present exchange rate virtually put an 
export tax of seventy per cent. on goods 
sent from the United States to Belgium, 
and that therefore the latter country 
would buy in America only the food- 
stuffs and raw materials absolutely 
needed. As bearing on the social 
stability of his country, Professor 
Janssen said that out of a total popula- 
tion of 7,500,000 there were 3,000,000 
depositors in the savings banks. A part 
of Professor Janssen’s address follows: 

As concerns private banks, I take great 
satisfaction in saying to you that they have 
weathered the storm well and all to-day are 
in excellent shape, well equipped to con- 
tribute to the economic and industrial re- 
construction work in Belgium. During the 
last month there has been established an im- 
portant bank named the National Company 
for Credits to Industry, which will extend 
credit to industries and which will play a 
big part in the undertaking of repairing the 
damage done during the war. Many of our 
private banks have doubled or increased 
their capital and reserve since the armistice. 
The confidence of the public in the banks is 
shown by the fact that deposits in the banks 
which, before the war, were $400,000,000, 
to-day are double that amount—$800,000,000. 

So, you see, money is abundant and cheap 
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in Belgium to-day. The discount rate at 
present is 34% per cent. 

The first financial step the Belgian Gov- 
ernment took directly after the armistice 
was to withdraw all German marks which 
were in circulation. <A total of 6,000,000,000 
marks was taken out of circulation, and the 
Government gave to the Belgian people in 
return Belgian currency at the rate of 1.25 
for the mark, to enable them to renew their 
industries. At that time the National Bank 
advanced the Government $1,160,000,000. It 
was not so much a business as a monetary 
operation, consisting in substituting our own 
money for the depreciated mark. Our issue 
of bank notes, which before the war had 
been $200,000,000, increased to $950,000,000. 
But it could not be avoided. We had to 
make the exchange in order to revive our 
industrial life. 

But I can assure you that reduction of our 
issue of notes to-day is an important feature 
of our finance policy. We fully realize that 
inflation of notes has always provoked a de- 
preciation of the monetary unity and con- 
tributed to the high cost of living. 

For our war expenses, the French, English 
and the United States made advances to 
Belgium which, at the time of the armistice, 
were about one billion dollars. 

The peace treaty provides, as you know, 
that Germany shall reimburse Belgium in 
the form of gold bonds for loans made by 
the Allies before the armistice. 

Heads of the delegations at the Peace Con- 
ference, President Wilson, Premier Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George, have said, in a 
letter they wrote on June 16, 1919, to our 
Foreign Minister “to recommend to their 
respective parliamentary bodies that Ger- 
man reparation bonds be substituted for ad- 
vances made by the Allies to Belgium, thus 
cancelling the debt.” 

Since the armistice, we have contracted 
an external debt of $260,000,000, with which 
our Allies will be paid out of the first Ger- 
man reparation payments. The internal 
debt contracted by our Government to the 
amount of $1,500,000,000 to make up for the 
six billion marks will be paid when we 
liquidate the marks. In view of these facts 
our Minister of Finance announced at a 
meeting of Parliament the beginning of this 
month that our unpaid debt of pre-war ex- 
penses and forced war contributions will 
remain about $1,200,000,000, which must be 
covered by loans, of which the greatest part 
ilready has been raised. 


ADDRESS OF JAMES 8S. ALEXANDER 


The address of James S. Alexander, 
‘resident of the National Bank of Com- 
nerce in New York, as chairman of the 
ommittee on Credits and _ Finance, 
ollows: 
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I want to extend a most cordial welcome 
to our friends from Europe who have un- 
dergone the trouble and inconvenience of so 
long a journey to give us the benefit of ex- 
pert and personal viewpoints on conditions 
in their respective nations. We have as- 
sembled a strong and representative group 
to confer with them. We are here as a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States to discuss, I hope with a 
mutual frankness that will preclude any 
reserve on either side, the state of trade be- 
tween America and Europe. 

I assume we are all agreed that there is 
serious maladjustment in the machinery of 
international commerce. I think we can all 
agree, in general terms, as to the funda- 
mental nature of this maladjustment; and I 
hope we shall be able to define and analyze, 
in broad terms at least, the ways and means 
available for promoting and hastening the 
return of normal trade conditions. 

This in no sense means that we are going 
to attempt to offer to those engaged in 
foreign trade a cure-all. We cannot provide, 
nor would it be advisable to do so if we 
could, any single scheme or special method 
for financing trade between Europe and 
America which did not relate itself wholly 
to the orderly processes of commerce as they 
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have grown and will grow out of the basic 
interchanges between peoples. World trade 
is based upon elemental principles which 
have not been rendered inapplicable by the 
war. We must remove the unusual condi- 
tions which prevent those principles from 
functioning. If any new machinery is set 
up we must have constantly in mind that 
it is simply a temporary scaffolding which 
will be removed when the main structure 
of trade has been repaired and put once 
more in working order. 

When we refer to normal conditions, we 
do not necessarily imply a return to a pre- 
war basis; for some changes wrought by the 
war will be found to have become an in- 
tegral part of the new order of things. Even 
in the throes of war the world has con- 
tinued to progress. Some good has come out 
of evil times. Therefore, we must look to 
the present and to the future, as well as to 
the past, to guide us in our analysis of the 
vital factors in world trade as we shall from 
now on come in contact with it. ° 


COMMERCE AN INTERCHANGE OF 
COMMODITIES 


NORMAL 


Normal commerce between nations means 
the interchange of such commodities and 
services as are determined by natural fac- 
tors to be reciprocally profitable and bene- 
ficial. What is normal to-day is largely 
what can be done profitably to-day, or what 
cannot be left undone today without pre- 
judicing what will be required tomorrow. 
We must face things as they are, and with 
no idea of doing business on the basis of 
things as we would wish them to be. We 
must face them as they are, aiming to adapt 
them and ourselves to a practical working 
basis. 

Let us consider briefly some basic ete- 
ments in the situation which has called us 
together. During the war, and since the 
armistice, we have been sending to Europe 
an enormous excess of exports. In the ten 
months preceding the armistice so far as the 
published figures go, our exports exceeded 
our imports by about $248,000,000 a month. 
Since the armistice the figures have risen. 
In January our export balance was $409.- 
000,000, in April it was $442,000,000, in 
June it rose to the astonishing figure of 
$625,000,000. Exports in that month were 
$918,000,000 and imports were $293,000,000. 
Our average export balance for the first 
eight months of 1919 was around $400,000, 
000 a month. All of this excess, and some- 
thing more, has been in our trade with Eu- 
rope. Thus, in April we sent Europe 
$500,000,000 worth of goods and received 
back from Europe $43,000,000 worth of 
goods, a balance of $457,000,000 where our 
balance with the whole world was $442,- 
000,000. 

When the situation is viewed from the 
other side, even more striking fi¢ures ap- 
pear. France imported over 12,000,000,000 
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francs worth of goods in the first six months 
of 1919 and exported only a little over 
2,000,000,000 francs worth of goods, leaving 
her an adverse balance of trade of nearly 
10,000,000,000 francs. Similar proportions 
appear in the export and import figures of 
Italy. Great Britain has had during the 
first eight months of 1919 an adverse trade 
balance equivalent to something over 
$2,000,000,000. 

Our exports to Europe have changed in 
character radically since 1913. Before the 

yar we sent Europe largely crude foodstuffs 
and raw materials. ‘Today we are send- 
ing -Europe’ very largely foodstuffs 
partly or wholly manufactured, and finished 
manufactures. In other words, we have 
been, since the armistice, sending Europe 
chiefly goods for immediate consumption 
rather than those things which she could 
use setting her industries going. 

It is axiomatic that what is bought must 
be paid for and that nations engaged in 
foreign trade in the long run pay for im- 
ports by exports. The existing unpaid and 
unbalanced state of trade between America 
and Europe has been made possible by cred- 
its granted by the United States Govern- 
ment to the governments of Europe. These 
credits have largely ceased to be available 
for the support of the export trade, and 
our exports are now going to Europe largely 
on open account. There has come, as a 
consequence, a dramatic break in virtually 
all the European exchange rates, and the 
foreign exchange markets are badly demor- 
alized. It is recognized on the part of all 
of us that in the absence of special emerg- 
ency measures the exchange rates will con- 
tinue to fall until American exports to Eu- 
rope are so checked that imports will pay 
for them. 

In addition to paying for her excess of 
imports over exports Europe has the prob- 
lem of meeting interest payments in the 
United States, and the problem of paying 
maturing capital obligations. Many of the 
countries of Europe are heavily burdened 
with shipping charges in. addition. Prac- 
tically all these “invisible items” in the 
international balance of indebtedness, 
freights, interest payments, banking com- 
missions, travelers’ expenses and the like 
have been altered to Europe’s disadvantage 
in the last five years. 

The pressure on the exchanges is very 
heavy and the obstacles in the way of get- 
ting needed exports to Evrope are corre- 
spondingly great, and it is this situation with 
which we have to deal. 

The exports and imports of one kind or 
another in the commerce of the world do not, 
from the point of view of any one nation, 
give evidence of trade—of exchange of 
commodities on a reciprocal and balanced 
basis. Therefore I think we can be specific 
in our agreement that the chief abnormal 
international trade factor is this alarmingl¢e 
unbalanced interchange of goods,—that the 
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balance of ‘trade ‘is too favorable to the 
United States and too adverse to Europe for 
the best interests of both, and that the 
correction of the exchange situation resulting 
from this one-sided trade balance will find 
its natural and permanent solution only 
through a reduction of our exports or an 
increase of our imports until a point of ap- 
proximate equilibrium is reached. 


DIFFICULTIES OF MEETING THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


It is a difficult task. What are the ele- 
ments involved in our attempt to meet it? 
First of all, regarding the official phase of 
the situation—that is, the cessation of 
United States Government loans to European 
nations,__Federal Reserve officials have 
said that “Europe’s needs should now be 
supplied through the private initiative of 
foreign manufacturers, merchants, and 
bankers dealing with similar American 
groups and not through the concerted ef- 
forts of the governments concerned,—that 
from the viewpoint of the United States, 
the ability of our Government after complet- 
ing its own war financing to assist foreign 
Governments without vast inflation and con- 
seqtent danger to our own credit is prob- 
lematic.” 

I have quoted this passage from govern- 
mental authority because it contains a 
definite suggestion,—that is, that the time 
has come to turn away from outright gov- 
ernment financing of international com- 
merce, and to resume once more a course ©: 
private enterprise and initiative; to turn as 
rapidly as possible from an abnormal war 
basis back to the normal basis of peace. 

Practical measures are well advanced in 
this country to facilitate and expedite this 
transition, but probably no comprehensive 
plans will be definitely formulated until the 
Treaty of Peace is signed. To mention only 
one of the measures now under discussion, 
the Edge Export Finance Bill, before Con- 
gress, aims, in essence, to make possible the 
organization, under Federal incorporation 
of the instrumentalities for a larger volume 
of international commercial transactions on 
a credit basis. As explained by Senator 
Edge, the American manufacturer or ex- 
porter will sell his goods to European buy- 
ers and will accept collateral satisfactory 
to an American corporation organized under 
the Edge bill; against this collateral the 
corporation will issue debentures to be sold 
to investors, and by this process the Amer- 
ican manufacturer or exporter will be paid. 

The general outlines thus laid down seem 
to represent one form of codrdination of 
existing business facilities to handle present 
international commercial needs along lines 
that will hasten the return of business ul- 
timately to a basis that will require no spe- 
cial machinery. I take it that is just what 
business men on both sides of the water 
are really after today. 

From the point of view of France this 


thought has been set forth recently by Baron 
ae .eufiize, whose words have been widely 
read throughout the United States and ac- 
cepted as presenting a sound view of the 
situation. tHe has said: 

“Now, the first thing for taxation is not 
taxes. Our Government problem is to get 
taxable income. ‘laxing it aiterwards is 
easy, provided the po.itical situation is 
straightened out, and this, as I have shown 
you, wit happen next tail. 

“Therefore, the real question comes to this: 
Will there be a big enough taxable income 
in France, or in other words, are brench 
people working?” tlsewhere he says: 
“France does not want charity and does not 
ask for it. It is a business proposition. It 
is as such that we ask the American people 
to look into it.” 

DOING BUSINESS ON A BUSINESS BASIS 

It is a business proposition, and we should 
aim here to facilitate and expedite the re- 
establishment of our business with the na- 
tions of Europe on a business basis. That 
basis will be best for the United States, and 
it will be best for every country in Europe. 
We do not need to say to our guests that 
there is unlimited goodwill in America 
toward England, France, Belgium and Italy; 
just as large and warm a heart beats in 
this country as during the war; but with the 
return of peace the minds of the people 
have turned again to the normal pursuits of 
business and industry which were completely 
interrupted during war-times. We are try- 
ing to put our own house in order. 

But we know our friends from Europe 
well enough to believe that they very gener- 
ally recognize the fact that it is best for 
them to get money on a basis that is deter- 
minable and permanent. Our goodwill in- 
sures our making every possible effort tow- 
ards reaching a speedy solution of present 
uncertainties. But the solution itself must 
rest not upon a basis of sentiment, but 
rather upon a foundation of economic fact, 
of common sense, and sound commercial 
practice. 

The nations of Europe want credit; but 
they are not seeking primarily credit for to- 
day, but rather a fundamental credit under- 
standing, a system of credit which they can 
trade upon and make commitments upon. 
They want to know they can count on help 
based not upon a generous impulse of the 
moment, but upon the more permanent, if 
more impersonal, desire of men to trade 
with one another on the basis of mutual 
profit and satisfaction. This is a staff they 
-an lean upon. Any commercial arrange- 
ment grounded solely upon the uncommer- 
cial and shifting element of goodwill and 
friendly sentiment no matter how firm and 
true that sentiment may be, will in the 
end prove unsatisfactory. 

This brings our attention to another car- 
dinal element in the solution of our prob- 
lem. It is an element which I can touch 
upon frankly without appearing to be offer- 
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ing advice to our good friends from over- 
seas; for this lesson is of as vital importance 
to America at this moment as to any nation 
in the world. I refer to the necessity of 
the greatest possible number of people do- 
ing a day’s work and of the greatest possi- 
ble conservation of the results of that work. 
The motto “work and save” represents in 
every sense a national necessity with us. 

The Federal Reserve Board has declared 
that the whole situation is one that can be 
met only if the necessity of working and sav- 
ing is “taken to heart by every class in the 
nation and made its guiding principle until 
the trying conditions left by the war are 
finally surmounted”. ‘This doctrine, enun- 
ciated for the people of the United States 
by the most important official financial body 
in the nation, may well be repeated to the 
people of the whole world. It is a thought 
that will give us sound guidance, for in a 
sense never before so universally applicable, 
industry and thrift are in this aftermath of 
war’s destruction, essential not only to the 
happiness, but even to the very existence of 
the human race. Never was an economic 
proposition more simple and self-evident. 

That this view is officially shared abroad 
has been manifested in many ways. Our 
government officials emphasize particularly 
the words of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who, in presenting a recent bud- 
get, said: 

“The deposits at the joint-stock banks 
have more than doubled. The position of 
these banks, judged by every approved cri- 
terion of sound banking, is stronger than it 
ever was before, but the securities—British 
Government securities standing behind the 
deposits, standing behind the legal-tender 
money—represent to a large extent not ex- 
isting wealth, but wealth consumed in the 
operations of the war, which it must be our 
business to replace out of the exertions of 
the present. Both are drafts on future 
labor, on the future creation of wealth.” 

This doctrine of thrift and industry is 
applicable, I think we may all agree, equally 
to conditions in all the nations engaged in 
the war; and the encouragement of ‘ts prac- 
tical application is a primary step in any 
program of reconstruction. We may as well 
face the fact that the majority of our loans 
to the nations of Europe are secured at 
the present time solely by the probability of 
future productive work. The people of 
Europe can repay these loans made to them 
by the people of America only by producing 
raw materials and manufactured articles, by 
saving, by sound policies of taxation. The 
same policies must and will be adopted in 
the United States. But the world situation 
cannot be helped one iota by all the planning 
and discussion and clear thinking of the 
combined bankers and business men of the 
world unless all the peoples of the world 
return to their healthy and normal tasks 
and begin to do a day’s ‘work. We must 


stop leaning on our governments and de- 
pend upon ourselves. 

I would repeat that the solution of the 
problems we are here to discuss seems to 
demand as a chief element the maximum of 
industry and thrift within the nations; it 
calls for the restoration of a greater degree 
of equilibrium in the commercial interchange 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries of Europe; the cessation of our gov- 
ernment’s financing for foreign purchases 
here; the encouragement of private enter- 
prise and initiative in place of government 
assistance and the provision of a larger 
measure of long time credit to finance the 
foreign purchases of American goods until 
such time as Europe can pay for what she 
buys approximately by what she sends us. 

These are, as I understand them, the raw 
materials for us to work upon here. If we 
can coérdinate these elements and arrive 
at a commen understanding as to the bear- 
ing of each upon the problem of foreign 
trade and international credit, I believe we 
shall have materially advanced the discussion 
of this important phase of the present 
economic situation. I hope this understand- 
ing will serve as a basis for definite practical 
steps in the months to follow. 


THE PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CREDITS 


On this important subject Dwight 
W. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan & Co., de- 
livered this notable address: 

It is a very great pleasure for me to be 
here this evening. It is a very great privilege 
to be at this meeting and have the oppor- 
tunity of listening to the fine presentation 
of the economic position of France made by 
Mr. Schneider. I would like to more or 
less abandon the dry topic of international 
credit and talk a little bit about what those 
people abroad have done which entitled them 
to credit in this country and to credit in all 
countries at all times. I have been quite 
impressed at this conference with the way 
people keep coming back to the question of 
international finance. Mr. Schneider said in 
that very able paper of his that he would 
not touch upon that subject, which was the 
crux of this whole matter of trade, but he 
would leave that for his colleague tomorrow. 
Today one of the members of one of the 
committees that has been meeting here said 
that “this thing has all been going along 
very well. The Metal Committee and the 
Shipping Committee and the Cotton Com- 
mittee have all agreed with our friends from 
the other side, but you people on the Finance 
Committe have done nothing yet.” 

Now, there is something quite fundamental 
in that. Here we are in the United States 
very anxious to sell something to our friends 
on the other side, and there they are, very 
anxious to buy something from us, and the 
Committee on Cotton has got it all settled 
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with the people over there who need cotton 
and the people with ships have got it all 
settled, and the steel people have got it set- 
tled, and the wool people, and it is all 
done, except for one little thing that seems 
to be a very essential part of trading in civ- 
ilized countries; it has not yet been ar- 
ranged how it is to be paid for. And that 
poor committee has not yet got the answer 
to its part of the problem. 

I did intend to give you a lot of figures 
this evening, but they would he pretty dry 
and I think in Mr. Alexander’s speech at 
the opening of the conference you probably 
got all of the figures that I could give you. 
Roughly, there are some fundamental facts 
which are, you might say, the limiting fac- 
tors in this question of paying for the 
things that are to go abroad. Perhaps it 
would be easier for us to determine the 
matters upon which we disagree if we first 
start with those facts which are perfectly 
clear and well known, the facts that we get 
out of dry government reports. In the last 
ten years the exports from this country have 
gone up from something like $1,800,000,000 
a year, to $7,200,000,000 in the last fiscal 
year. That is a very great increase. A 
great deal of it is accounted for by the 
increase in prices during the last few years, 
but after all that is taken into account, there 
has been a tremendous increase in the vol- 
ume of goods that have gone out of this 
country during the past four years. But 
it is not the amount of the exports that trou- 
ble bankers or commercial men and people 
that want to sell abroad; it is this strange 
and new word that the people of the United 
States are~héaring for the first time. ‘They 
haven’t been bothered very much about that, 
except these people that we have referred 
to as parasites, the exchange brokers that 
somehow or other make meney doing noth- 
ing. They are the only people that have 
had to bother about exchange; but for the 
first time that word is beginning to trouble 
the man in Massachusetts who wants to sell 
shoes, or the man out in Missouri who wants 
to sell mules, or the man in the south who 
wants to sell cotton. Somehow .or other 
this question of exchange is beginning to be 
of interest, as well as this other strange 
expression, balance of trade. 

Now, in this country during the last ten 
years the increase in the balance of exports 
over imports, the excess over imports, the 
increase in a single decade, speaking not 
accurately, but in rough figures, has gone 
up from $180,000,000 to over $4,000,000,000 
in the last year; from $180,000,000 ten years 
ago to $4,000,000,000 last year. That is a 
tremendous increase. That means the amount 
of our exports from this country that are 
not compensated for by imports into this 
country and, to speak of something very 
fundamental and very eiementary, it is that 
difference that has to be settled for in one 
way or another between nations. To be 
sure, there are what the economists call 


invisible items, the settlements that are made 
that do not appear in the estimate of phy, 
sical exports and physical imports that go 
through the customs house, things like rer 
mittances on travelers’ notes, interest on 
business debts that go from one country to 
another; but after you have taken off from 
the merchandise export balance the net in- 
visible items that are in favor of one coun- 
try or the other, the remainder has got to 
be paid in gold, or has got to be extended 
by a credit. Now, that is fundamental. 
That is the basis of this problem, and that 
export balance during the past four years 
in this country has amounted to something 
over $14,000,000,000. And how has it been 
settled? Something like a billion of gold 
has come in, and something over twelve 
billion dollars of credit have been extended, 
ten billion or more by our government, and 
about two and a half billion dollars by the 
people in the United States in the way of 
private loans. At the present time we 
are going on rolling up an export balance 
of something like four billion dollars a year, 
and it is that export balance and the lack 
of any arrangement to take care of it that 
is the thing that is disturbing or going to 
disturb your trade. It is the thing that 
this troublesome, negligent committee that 
has nothing to do but the financing of it, 
has, somehow or other, got to get a solu- 
tion for before the agreements that the va- 
rious other committees have made have 
any reality. 

It seems to me so far T have tried to deal 
with facts. Now, I am going to touch upon 
what seems to me the simplest way of stating 
the problem. All of these foreign exports 
that are not paid for in gold or taken care 
of by some of these items that we call invis- 
ible, items like the sale of securities that are 
still held abroad or other properties in this 
country; all of those exports eventually 
must be taken care of either with gold or a 
credit. Now, the simplest way to visualize 
that problem is to take it in its simplest 
form. There is nothing that I know of that 
prevents the boot manufacturer of Boston, 
when he wants to sell something in Eu- 
rope, giving a credit to a man in Europe 
to whom he sells his goods, and going right 
on giving credits as long as he can. That 
takes care of it. But the man who is 
manufacturing boots in Massachusetts can- 
not invest in a long time credit anything 
more than his savings or his profits. Other- 
wise he has to stop manufacturing boots. 
When he has invested all of his own profits 
or savings in a foreign credit he has got 
to look around for somebody else with ac- 
cumulated savings and get that person to 
buy from him, the boot manufacturer, the 
credit that he himself has taken from his 
customer abroad. Now, that seems fairly 
clear in theory, but in practice the boot 
manufacturer cannot do it. The men with 
the savings may live very far away from 
the boot man, and if he goes out looking for 
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the man with the savings he has got to 
stop manufacturing boots, so what he ac- 
tuaily does in practice is to go to a banker, 
One of these fellows that reaily does not do 
anything, and he goes to that banker and 
tries to get him to find a man with savings 
and in a plan like this he uses the banker; 
he uses a thousand bankers whose names 
he has never heard of, who are trying to 
find a man with savings in the country, and 
trying to find the man in the other country 
who desires credit and who is entitled to it, 
and to bring the man with the savings in 
touch with the man who wants credit and 
to get the man with the savings to loan 
those savings to the man who desires 
credit. An international banker’s function 
is to try and gather together a thousand 
little rivulets of savings into one great loan 
and loan it to somebody whose credit is 
good on the other side, and that takes care 
of that international trade balance, it is 
done solely in order to enable that boot 
manufacturer, or that man with the mules 
out in Missouri, or that cotton grower down 
in the south, to get his goods over to the 
other side. ‘That is the function of a banker, 
and the primary function of a banker, but 
the ordinary man cannot loan his own money 
any more than the boot manufacturer can 
keep carrying credits; the banker is the 
conduit which brings together the man with 
savings and the man who desires credit and 
gets the man with savings to loan these sav- 
ings to the man who desires credit and who 
is deserving of them. 

Now, that is all perhaps, very elementary, 
but I want to go on a little bit longer, if 
you are not bored. What possible way have 
we of telling how much these credits should 
be? Well, as a matter of fact, we have not 
any way; we can simply guess. We have 
heard how much France needs and how 
much Italy needs, and how much Belgium 
needs, and England is trying to find out 
how many people she can help and feels 
that she does not need anything from this 
country if we will only take care of some of 
the countries in Europe, but after you add 
up all these items which at best are merely 
estimates of what ought to be done, you do 
the best you can, and no man can predict 
how many credits should be extended to 
Europe in the next year. I think one might 
say that if the trade balance—at the pres- 
ent time the export balance is going at the 
rate of something like $4,000,000,000 a vear, 
there is only one thing that can happen; 
that export balance has got to do down 
or our exports have gradually got to re- 
duce and the imports from those countries 
into this country have got to gradually 
increase. It is not conceivable that this 
country could go on piling up year after 
year, an export balance of $4,000,000,000. 
But after there has been a great reduction 
in our exports, gradual, I hope, and a 
great increase in the imports into this coun- 
try,__gradual, I hope,—after that, there 

















will still be a very substantial balance to 
settle either with gold or by the extension 
of credit. It has been estimated that next 
year that balance might be gotten down 
to about $2,000,000,000, as against over 
$4,000,000,000 last year. Perhaps that fig- 
ure is a little bit high. No one can tell; 
one person is entitled to guess, if he has the 
figures before him, just as well as another 
person; but assuming it is $2,000,000,000, are 
we going to be able—is this country going 
to be able to extend $2,000,000,000 of credit 
to the nations of Europe during the next 
twelve months? 

Now, that seems to me to involve two 
quite distinct questions, and fairly funda- 
mental questions, if we do not befog our- 
selves with technical terms. First, have we 
got it? First, can this country produce 
$2,000,000,000 to loan? And second, if they 
can, can they find anybody in Europe to 
whom they are willing to lend it? 


PRODUCING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES 


Can we produce $2,000,000,000? That 
seems, wilh all the wealth of this country, 
like a fairly simple question, but all of the 
wealth of this country is already invested 
in one form or another of capital, and if 
we want to loan $2,000,000,000 to Europe 
in the next twelve months there is only one 
possible way we can do it, that is, by pro- 
ducing that much and saving it. ‘There are 
going to be a great many minor actors in 
this great enterprise of restoring Europe, 
but there is one indispensable man that you 
cannot get along without, and that is the 
plain, old fashioned gentleman who produces 
more than he consumes and is willing to save 
the difference. The banker and the manu- 
facturer, the school teacher, the lawyer, or 
the wage earner, may be that man, any one 
of them; but one of those persons as such 
can do anything to save Europe that amounts 
to much. That capital fund can be produced 
in the only way that capital funds have ever 
been produced, by accumulated savings, and 
that old-fashioned gentlemen scattered all 
over this country, and ladies, too—there 
were 20,000,000 of them bought Liberty 
Bonds—you have got to look to those people 
to produce that $2,000,000,000 with which 
to help in the restoration of Europe, and un- 
less they go on saving money Europe is 
not going to get any aid from this country. 

Now, is that an impossible task? We are 
talking about pretty big figures, but we are 
ta'king about a very big country with a lot 
of very strong, eager, energetic people in it. 
If the 100,000,000 people in the United 
States would save twenty cents a day, say, 
on an average—that would be a great saving 
for some and a negligible saving for others 
to assume they could save twenty cents a 
day on the average of 300 days, that would 
be $60 a year, or $6,000,000,000 saved in those 
300 days. A large portion of that amount 
would be needed for necessary capital ex- 
penditure at home, and the balance would 
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be available for Europe. I do not believe 
that there is any doubt that this country, 
if it wants to, if it realizes what it has got 
to do, if it goes on saving instead of assum- 
ing that ali necessity for saving is over be- 
cause the war is done, I do not think that 
there is any doubt that the amount of fresh 
capital can be produced that is needed by 
Europe, in order to aid in this process of 
restoration. 

Now, the second question is when this old- 
fashioned gentleman has saved money for his 
children and expects to get it back some day, 
expects to get interest on it in the meantime, 
and hopes perhaps to send his boy or girl 
to college, with the results of it when he gets 
enough, in this old-fashioned gentleman go- 
ing to find anybody in Europe to whom he 
is willing to loan his savings? And I must 
say that until this distinguished group of 
representatives came to this country, when 
we were listening to some of our own Amer- 
ican people talking about Europe, the old- 
fashioned gentleman did not receive very 
much encouragement, 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
the bankruptcy of Europe. There has been 
a great deal of talk about France, Italy and 
Belgium being shell shocked. There has been 
a great deal of talk, by Americans I mean, 
about it being impossible for us to get any 
money for Europe except on receivers’ certi- 
ficates. That kind of talk is not going to 
appeal to the man who has been urged to 
save his money in order to put it in some- 
thing safe from which he expects to get it 
back some day. There is no use fooling our- 
selves about it, nobody is going to loan 
money to Europe because Europe has noth- 
ing and cannot pay it back. The people 
who are going to loan money to Europe are 
going to loan it because they believe these 
stable countries in Europe are strong and 
that they are going to pay it back; and one 
of the inspiring things to me in attending 
these meetings of the last few days—and 
we cannot express our appreciation fully 
enough to Mr. Bedford, Mr. Ferguson and 
the other members of the committee who 
have brought us together—is that we have 
talked with a number of men from Europe 
who have told us not so much of the weak- 
ness of their countries, but have told us 
proudly of their countries’ strength. I be- 
lieve, ladies and gentlemen, as Mr. Schneider 
so well said, I think in his speech of the 
evening, that those people who come back 
from abroad and tell us Europe is ruined 
ind won't get on her feet again in a hundred 
years, because they have seen that scar 
‘cross northern France but have not seen 
these peasants working all over France, do 
not know what they are talking about. Those 
people did not see the real France. Those 
)cople do not know the real France. I wish 
they might sit in this audience and hear M. 

‘hneider read a paper like that. We hear 

m some who come back that France has 

ne nothing, that she is sitting still; and 


then M. Schneider tells us of all these schools 

that have been opened and of all those 
ditches that have been filled up. And any- 
one who was over there and saw all that 
barbed wire can well understand that the 
French people might perhaps be _ hesitant 
until they had their facts and were sure 
they were moving in the right direction; but 
shell shocked, no. France is strong and 
alert, vigorous and ready to go ahead; 
proud of her past and confident of her 
future. 


ITALY’S VITALITY AND COURAGE 


Those of you who have heard Prof. At- 
tolico at the very many meetings, private 
meetings here and the public meeting this 
afternoon, know how much courage and 
vitality there is in Italy. I had the very 
great privilege for one year of working with 
Prof. Attolico. I know how much the Ital- 
inns did during this war. No man who did 
not have something to do with the economic 
side of this war will ever appreciate the 
discouragements under which the Italian na- 
tion had to fight this war from the beginning 
to the end for they were short of so many 
of those essential things without which peo- 
ple cannot fight. They were using about— 
and I believe my recollection is correct— 
they were using about a million tons of coal 
a month in times of peace and there was 
allotted to them during the war for their 
great munition plants, for their factories, 
for their aeroplane automobile factories, for 
the movement of their troops backwards and 
forwards across the land, for keeping their 
people warm, something like six hundred 
thousand tons of coal a month and they did 
not get that during the last months of the 
war. There were many times during this 
war when Italy was within a few days of 
being entirely without coal and yet she kept 
on and on and on with a terrible defeat at 
Capporetto, with her heart torn open and 
yet, never discouraged she kept on and al- 
most unaided won those overwhelming vic- 
tories at the end. And I wish this great 
group of men who are going back home to 
tell the people what they have seen and 
heard from these delegates from abroad 
would carrv with them a little bit of the 
feeling which I have that this country, with 
all its talking about what it has done. during 
this war, can well afford to take its hat off 
to Italy for what Italy did during this whole 
war. 

Now what has that got to do with credit? 
Why, it has got everything to do with credit. 
Credit is not based upon the accumulations 
of the past; credit is not based upon the 
amount of propertv that one has inherited 
or accumulated. Credit always has de- 
pended, and credit alwavs must depend upon 
the moral and economic traits of all pro- 
ducers, their willingness to work, their 
ability to save. Take any of you men from 
any part of the United States; look back 
ten years in the history of your own city. 
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Are the people who are strong in your com- 
munities today necessarily the people who 
had property ten years ago? In almost 
every community in this land they are the 
people who had ideas ten years ago, who 
had courage ten years ago, character, capac- 
ity and thrift. And we have seen these 
nations abroad go through this great war. 
We have seen them emerge from the war; 
and I tell you if credit is a thing to be ex- 
tended to creditable people those nations 
in Europe today should have the highest 
credit in the world. 

I have not said anything to you about 
Belgium. It is hardly necessary to say 
anything about Belgium to an American 
audience at this time or at any time, 
especially when her great king and 
her great prelate are over here reminding us 
of the part that that nation took 
in this war. Is there any man 
who thinks of credit in terms of character 
who would rather loan money to Belgium if 
she had nothing but the remembrance of 
what she did in this war than if she had 
everything and had done differently than 
she did at the outbreak of the war? Now, 
I am not speaking sentimentally. I am not 
saying that we should loan money to Bel- 
gium any more than we should to any other 
nation if we did not expect to get it back; 
but I am going on the simple cold principle 
of getting it back; because the payment of 
a debt means the keeping of a_ promise. 
You have more chance of getting it back 
from a man of character with little property 
than from a man of no character with 
great property. 

May I say a word about England. I 
have taken too much of your time already, 
but I cannot help saying something about 
England. It is very difficult to talk to an 
American audience about England after 
you have talked about France, Belgium and 
Italy. I hope my English friends will bear 
with me until I go on with the statement 
a little further. Admiral Sims said several 
times that one reason that we did net get 
along with England is that we are so much 
alike. He says that the Englishman comes 
into a drawing room as though he owned 
it; and that the American comes into a 
drawing room as though he didn’t care a 
damn who owned it. And neither of those 
attitudes approach in politeness the manner 
in which our gallant French visitors would 
perform that same simple act. But when 
we get down to the things in this war that 
business men will appreciate; when we get 
down to those prosaic, dull things that had 
to be done in this war we will have to be a 
long distance away from them before we 
will ever have sunk into the men and women 
and children of America the tremendous 
contribution that Great Britain made to the 
success of the Allies. I am not going to 
speak at all of what she did with her navy 
on the sea, with her army on the land, or 
with her aircraft in the air. Great as that 
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contribution was, Italy and France were 
on a parity with England there; but the 
great contribution that England made in 
this war to us all was that steadying in- 
fluence of keeping them going on and on and 
on. When there was anything disagreeable 
to be done we looked to England to do it; 
if there was anything disagreeable to say 
we generally said it about England. 

Does anyone think an English obligation 
is not good? England measures her obli- 
gations carefully and kept them carefully. 
I remember one time during the war whea 
I was trying to get a prominent English 
statesman to put in a telegram that he 
hoped that we would get a certain amount 
of ships by a certain date. He said, “I can 
not say we hope we will do it because the 
expression of a hope by His Brittanic 
Majesty’s Government is the equivalent of 
a promise;” and that is a little bit of the 
spirit of that tenacious English race. Pay 
their debts? Keep their promises? Why, 
of course they will if credit means any- 
thing in this world. 

I am very much obliged to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, for listening to me so long. I 
did not intend to talk so long. I intended 
to read some figures to you. But I cannot 
let this opportunity go without impressing 
upon you with all the strength and earnest- 
ness I have that it is the duty of the mem- 
bers of this audience; it is the duty of the 
representatives of these chambers of com- 
merce all over the United States, as they go 
back to their own friends and business ac- 
quaintances, to see that people measure 
values by the only proper perspective. It 
is your duty to see that people measure 
values by the only thing by which values 
can be measured, by the lessons that are 
available; and that means character, and 
thrift, and steadiness of purpose. And I 
am glad that these representatives of foreign 
governments have come to us not as sup- 
pliants asking for credits because of their 
weakness; but they have come standing 
erect, asking for credit because of their 
strength. I do not know just how they are 
going to get it, but I know they are going 
to get it. I did not know in April or May 
how we were ever going to put two million 
men in France, but somehow or other we 
were sending ten thousand men a day when 
the war closed. And the established govern- 
ments of Europe are going to get the credit 
they need to obtain their goods and to 
move their goods. They are going to get the 
credit because they are rightly proud of 
their past and rightly confident of their 
future... I thank you. 


COUNTRIES MORE CLOSELY 


TOGETHER 
Frank O. Watts, president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, pointed out that 
this conference, at which were represented 
the industrial and financial interests of the 
United States and their allied nations, only 
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served to bind together more firmly the peo- 
ples of these countries. The good will and 
sentiment already existing are based upon 
not only ties of human relationship, but in- 
timate association and coéperation in trade 
and finance. While sentiment cannot be 
made the primary basis of credit, yet confi- 
dence is an important factor, and because 
the people of the United States have con- 
dence in the industry and ability of the 
peoples of England, France, Belgium and 
Italy, the working out of plans for extend- 
ing further credit will be made easier. 

The representatives of these nations have 
said that they do not ask for charity but 
appeal to the Americans to look upon the 
matter strictly as a business proposition. 

Mr. Watts pointed out that the problem 
of extending such credits must be based 
upon a consideration of several factors. 

First, there was the necessity of restoring 
more normal trade relations. That is, to 
say, the Europeans, must increase their ex- 
ports and decrease their imports. This will 
be necessary in order for them to pay the 
interest upon the loans which have been 
made to them, and it is also in harmony 
with the necessity for them to restore as 
soon as possible, their regular industrial 
life. They have a large equity in income 
producing property and it is for the people 
of the United States, through a further ex- 
tension of long time credits, to make it 
pessible for them to realize on this equity. 
Therefore their exports must increase both 
to the United States, and to other nations, 
in order that, supplemented by their strict 
economy in consumption, they may have a 
larger credit balance to satisfy the interest 
on their loans and other maturing obliga- 
tions. 

In the second place, it is necessary to 
recognize that the interest rate on future 
loans will be relatively high as compared 
with those to which the Europeans have 
been accustomed, before the war. Through 
their industry and thrift, they had a large 
surplus of funds for investment, upon which 
they realized only a moderate rate of inter- 
est. The United States is still a large 
market for capital investment and the in- 
terest rates on loans to the European na- 
tions must be such as will compete with 
our own market demands for capital. They 
will, therefore, have to be perhaps some- 
what higher rates than many of our domes- 
tic loans. 

In the third place, there is great need 
for many of the European nations to give 
attention immediately, to their problem of 
currency reform. Paper money has been is- 
sued in very large amounts in many of these 
‘ations. This needs to be reduced by 
whatever method is most applicable in the 
particular country. Along with this policy, 
there will need to be stringent budget leg- 
i lation in order to bring in by taxation, 
much as is possible from the people of 
ese countries. 
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Mr. Watts further analyzed the export 
and import trade of these nations, and 
the budgetry systems now proposed. In 
conclusion, he pointed out that there was no 
one single solution of the present problem. 
Neither the government alone, nor the com- 
mercial banker, nor the investment banker, 
nor the exporters as a single group could 
work out an adequate policy. It will re- 
quire the codperation of all these interests. 


ADDRESS OF W. P. G. HARDING, GOVERNOR 
OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, called attention 
to the fact that the Federal reserve 
system could do but little in the present 
circumstances towards financing our 
trade with European countries. The 
Federal Reserve Act provides that the 
maturities of all paper discounted with 
Federal Reserve Banks be not longer 
than ninety days, except in the case of 
agricultural paper, or paper based on 
live stock, which may be taken when 
it has not longer than six months to 
run. He said: 


It is the view of the Federal Reserve 
Board that the need of Europe is for long 
credits, and that the situation, therefore, is 
one which appeals to the investment market. 
Many of the problems which now confront 
European countries are present in an acute 
form in this country, and there is a great 
need for larger production, reduced con- 
sumption, more economy and thrift. The 
liquid wealth of the world as represented 
by goods and commodities has been reduced 
to an alarming extent by reason of the war, 
and the volume of credit throughout the 
world is out of all proportion to the volume 
of goods. In order to bring about more 
normal conditions, it will be necessary to re- 
store the proper balance between credits 
and goods. This process will necessarily be 
a slow one, but it is essential that a begin- 
ning should be made and the restoration can 
be made only by rigid application of the 
principle of work and save. 

The United States Government, beginning 
shortly after its entrance into the war, 
authorized advances: to the governments of 
the nations associated with it in the war ag- 
gregating ten billion dollars, nearly all of 
which has now been allotted and _ used. 
There is no reason whatever to believe that 
our Government will, nor, indeed, could it 
without the most harmful inflation, continue 
to make advances out of its treasury to 
foreign countries, and I am convinced, there- 
fore, that the problem of financing Europe, 
as far as America is concerned, is one for 
private initiative and individual enterprise. 
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It is to the mutual interest of Europe and 
America that any credits which may be ex- 
tended shall be employed in the purchase 
of necessary articles, raw materials, ma- 
chinery, and such manufactured goods as 
are necessary to relieve distress and enable 
the countries of Europe to resume produc- 
tive operations. Credits for the purchase 
of luxuries should be discouraged, but it is 
manifest, of course, that action in this re- 
spect should be initiated in Europe rather 
than in this country. 

It should be borne in mind that while the 
United States now occupies relatively a 
stronger position in the field of world fin- 
ance than it has ever held, our bankers have 
had comparatively little experience in ex- 
tending long time credits in foreign coun- 
tries. Their transactions have hitherto been 
in the direction of dealings in short bills 
and in placing American securities in for- 
eign countries, and it is important that the 
judgment and coédperation of European 
bankers be enlisted when we undertake the 
new role of purchasing long time securi- 
ties, especially of private enterprises, with 
which we cannot be expected to be familiar. 

The Federal Reserve Board appreciates 
very deeply the importance from every point 
of view of promoting our foreign trade, and 
believes that the banks of this country gen- 
rally understand that longer credits than 
can safely be granted by banks are neces- 
sary if we desire to export our surplus of 
essential commodities. Under the Federal 
Reserve Act national banks having a capi- 
tal and surplus of not less than one million 
dollars are authorized either to 
branches in foreign countries or to take 
stock to the extent of ten per cent. of their 
capital and surplus in banks or corporations 
principally engaged in foreign banking, and 
under a recent amendment to the Act all 
national banks, regardless of their size, are 
authorized to subscribe not more than five 
per cent. of their capital and surplus to the 
stock of corporations principally engaged 
in such forms of financial operations as are 
necessary or conducive to the export of 
goods. The Edge Bill, which has recently 
passed the Senate and which has been re- 
ported favorably by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, provides for the 
Federal incorporation of foreign banks and 
of corporations to finance foreign business. 
The latter are authorized under the terms of 
the bill to issue their own obligations or 
debentures against securities acquired 
abroad which they may offer to the invest- 
ing public. These corporations will be under 
the general supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and as their funds will be 
drawn directly from the investment market, 
their operations will not impair the liquidity 
of the assets of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Myron T. Herrick, 


Hon. former 


United States Ambassador to France, 


establish’ 
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made a brilliant address. He pointed 
out that the courage and endurance ex- 
hibited by the Allied Nations in the 
war indicated that character which 
formed the surest basis of credit. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


As I see it, the obligations of the world 
to the United States, are as a whole, under- 
stated. Ten billions of debt due us from 
abroad is Government debt. That consists 
of loans made by the United States Gov- 
ernment itself. It has nothing to do with 
the private transactions of the time. To 
that must be added soon, if not at once, the 
amount of a billion and a half dollars, being 
approximately three years’ interest on this 
great sum, which it is probable we shall 
fund for the nations abroad, making the 
total Government loan eleven billion, five 
hundred miliions when so reckoned. To that 
must be added an accumulating balance at 
the present rate of four billions per annum 
on merchandise accounts outside of the Gov- 
ernment loans, making a total of fifteen and 
a half billions, and to that must be added 
another billion by reason of the difference 
of exchange of which I have just spoken. 
So if we state the problem as one which 
involves the earlier or later meeting of obli- 
gations at least fifteen billions in extent we 
shall know pretty well what it is we have 
to face. 

Now, gentlemen, debts are paid in three 
ways, and only three—in service, in goods, 
or in cash or credits, which are a deferred 
form of cash. Before the war we had what 
we called a favorable trade balance of what 
seems now a trifling sum, from four hundred 
to six hundred million dollars a year, more 
or less as years vary. But that was only a 
visible balance, and the invisible balance 
covered it all up. We received, for example, 
the services of foreign vessels for carrying 
our exports; we disbursed in Europe large 
sums for travelers’ accounts; we had _ the 
services of insurance of various kinds done 
for us; and we paid interest on foreign in- 
vestments in this country, and in this and 
other ways absorbed the so-called “favor- 
able balance,” but those things do not exist 
to-day, and the problem is the worse on that 
account. 

We are not spending largely for trav- 
eling abroad; we are creating our own mer- 
chant marine; we are developing our own 
marine insurance companies and our other 
companies on a larger scale; we do not seek 
the services that we did seek, and which we 
then had to have; we are not able now to 
buy goods largely. The remaining source is 
cash or credit, and in that way we must 
face the problem as it stands. 

Consider, that at the opening of our part 
in the war two years ago in April there 
were considered to be but three hundred 
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thousand investors in securities in the United 
States, and as a matter of fact over twenty- 
one million persons became subscribers to 
Liberty bonds. That was a revolution in 
thought. Now, just such a revolution in 
thought has yet to take place in the busi- 
ness circles before we shall get the means 
of dealing adequately with this fraternal 
problem. We have not been accustomed to 
buying the securities of foreign lands, and 
there is no time to educate one hundred 
and ten million people in that problem. 
The problem is too urgent; the needs are 
too great; they are here. We have got to 
do something far more effective than that. 

It seems to me we must have some such 
organization which shall itself be in intimate 
and active daily touch with the countries 
who need our help and whom we desire to 
serve; that that company shall have a capi- 
tal, so large as to compel respect and con- 
fidence from the beginning; that it shall be 
supervised by the Federal Reserve Board, 
and thus have the added confidence of inti- 
mate touch with the Government, although 
I do not believe that the Government itself 
should have any further place in granting 
these credits. 

Such an organization, of such a character, 
so supervised should be able to offer quick 
credits all over the world, and nothing less 
than the whole round world will do, for we 
shall greatly err if we think of ourselves as 
limited in this matter to Europe itself. It 
might be our duty in behalf of Belgium to 
help along in the Congo; it might be our 
duty in behalf of France to do something 
in Madagascar, to make some property there 
more profitable. It might be our duty to 
aid in Algeria. 

So I hope for a great organization which 
ought to have not less than five hundred 
million dollars capital in it—a billion would 
be better still, which will take the securities 
of nations, provinces, States, railways, cor- 
porations of all kinds, public utilities, and 
against these and supported by its own 
wealth, issue in this country at a current 
commercial rate of interest in small and 
large amounts its own debentures, so that 
Tom Jones, who has got fifty dollars, can 
buy a fifty-dollar debenture and know that 
he is helping France to her feet and be glad 
of the knowledge. 

\nd these should be put upon a basis 
so broad, should be so disseminated in the 
country by an organization akin in_ its 
scope to our Liberty Loan organization that 
they should become household words every- 
where, for I take it that nothing less than 
several billion dollars is going to do the 
job as it ought to be done. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The report of the American Commit- 
te. on Reconstruction thus. summarized 


the economic needs of the respective 
countries : 


BELGIUM 


The Belgians need from us principally, 
first of all, money, the tools, coal, coke, 
oil, mining machinery, railroad engines and 
lumber. 

The state that because of the unfavorable 
rate of exchanges and because of our higher 
prices, expensive freights and slower deliver- 
ies they probably will be obliged to purchase 
in Germany goods which they would much 
prefer to purchase from us. 

They tell us that the work of reconstruc- 
tion in Belgium is proceeding rapidly; that 
their people have gone back to work in an 
exceedingly gratifying manner; that the 
present working day has been shortened to 
eight hours because of pressure from labor 
syndicates, but the unity efficiency is quite 
up to the pre-war standard. 


ITALY 


Italy’s reconstruction problem is princi- 
pally agricultural, due to the fact that 
about 90 per cent of her people are en- 
gaged in agriculture. They need agricul- 
tural machinery in considerable quantities, 
also machinery for ditch digging and grain- 
age work. They also need assistance in the 
rebuilding of the fisheries industry. 

Their need in the matter of housing their 
population is very great and they stress the 
importance of the employment of American 
expedients in rapid construction of work- 
men’s houses. 

They need coal, oil and a wide variety 
of lines, in the providing of which the United 
States should be able to play a most impor- 
tant part. 

They also need extensive assistance in 
connection with harbor improvements. 

In general, their needs for our goods are 
very considerable, and not the least of them 
is their need of money. 


ENGLAND 


England, as stated by their Reconstruc 
tion Supplies Committee, has no reconstruc- 
tion problem which they are not fully 
qualified to take care of themselves. 

The problem of housing British laborers 
was discussed considerably, but without leav- 
ing the impression that we were to have any 
part in its solution. 

Their committee also discussed most in- 
terestingly the labor condition in England 
and, in a general way, those existing through- 
out Europe. The impression was conveyed 
that the labor problem in Europe, while 
serious, will be solved, and that the radical 
elements, though active at present, must in 
time yield to the recognized power of law 
and order. 

Reference was made also to the general 
problem of financing the requirements of the 
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more seriously injured of the European 
countries, and to the exceedingly important 
part which the United States naturally will 
play in this connection. 


FRANCE 


The French Committee on Reconstruction 
Supplies submitted a particularly complete 
report upon their situation. It presented 
an interesting and surprising statement of 
the reconstruction work which has already 
taken place in France, and tended to show 
that unemployment is diminishing rapidily, 
agricultural reconstruction has progressed 
substantially, the people of the country are 
going back to work in a most gratifying 
manner, transportation facilities, such as 
railroads and canals destroyed during the 
war, are rapidly approaching their pre-war 
condition, immense new public works, tran- 
sportation, drainage, harbors, etc., are being 
projected and, in general, the French situ- 
ation as regards industry and commerce is 
far and away in advance of what is rather 
generally believed in this country to be the 
case, 

The French committee stressed the im- 
portance of proceeding along reconstruction 
lines which will recognize sound economic 
principles. They propose to buy where the 
buying is best, and to sell where they can 
do so with greatest benefit to France. 

They emphasize the importance which 
their deposits of iron will represent in the 
work of French reconstruction, and referred 
to the great quantities of lumber, wheat, and 
other materials to be found in the French 
colonies and which could be transported to 
France in French ships. 

They need, as do Belgium and Italy, money, 
lumber, machinery, automatic car couplers 
and railroad signal systems and other im 
provements in their transportation  situa- 
tion, and a number of lines which, under 
other conditions, we might be able to pro- 
vide, but which as conditions are in most 
cases would be difficult, and in many cases 
impossible, to purchase from us, principally 
because of exchange difficulties and the high 
cost of transportation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND 
CREDiT 


James S. Alexander, president of the 


National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, delivered a report as chairman of 
the Committee on Finance and credit. 
which was in part as follows: 


To the extent that long-term credits are 
required it is clear that special machinery 
must be set up and that while the commer- 
cial banker will ‘have an important role to 
play, a large responsibility must rest with 
other elements in the population, notably 
the investment banker, the exporter, the pro- 
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ducer of goods for export, and most im- 
portant of all, the American investor. 

To meet the problems of long time com- 
mercial credits your committee believes that 
organizations of the type contemplated in 
pending legislation constitute a valuable part 
of the new machinery needed to meet the 
present emergency. We have discussed at 
the conference the possibilities of corpora- 
tions formed under the provisions of the 
Edge bill, the principles of which have been 
endorsed by a committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association and other influential 
organizations. We recommend that steps 
be taken to expediate the speedy passage of 
that legislation. We have given study also 
to the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion as a helpful agency in the present situ- 
ation. We believe further careful study 
should be given to both these agencies with 
-_—. . . * 

a view to bringing about not Government 
initiative in this work, but rather to the es- 
tablishment of a co-operative relationship 
which will give help and encouragemnt to 
private initiative and increase the broadest 
confidence on the part of the public as a 
whole in the credit machinery to be set up. 

It should be stated again that no corpora- 
tion which may be set up can take the place 
of individual ingenuity and the wide variety 
of effort and skill on the part of business 
men and bankers, working out in detail with 
business men and bankers in Europe, specific 
transaction. Some of these may be individ- 
ually small. But the success of one will lead 
rapidly to the development of others, until 
in the aggregate the business done will be 
large. <A return of this normal intercourse, 
we believe, is the ultimate objective desired 
on both sides of the water and should be 
constantly kept in mind and encouraged even 
while we are devoting ourselves so earnestly 
to providing unusual and temporary meas- 
ures to meet emergency needs. 

When such a corporation is established and 
is ready to issue its debentures, it is our be- 
lief that the securities to be offered to the 
American public should stand on their merit 
as an investment. We feel that if a se- 
curity is made available through the estab- 
lished investment selling machinery of the 
United States, on a business basis, that the 
American public will demonstrate that they 
have a deep interest on the grounds of 
friendship in the splendid peoples who bore 
the greatest share of the war, and with whom 
our soldiers fought side by side until victory 

yas won. Nor will our people be unmindful 
of the fact that men, women and children 
in some sections of Europe will die of 
disease and starvation unless help is speedily 
forthcoming from us. And, finally, we be- 
lieve the investing public realizes that the 
world is suffering from the contagion of 
social unrest and radicalism, breeding a dis- 
regard for law and order which endangers 
the very existence of democratic institutions. 
It is to our interest to aid in re-establishing 
law and order everywhere. 
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Your committee is deeply impressed with 
the necessity of action which will meet as 
quickly as possible both the desires of our 
foreign friends and the wishes of our own 
people. There is no lack of desire to help. 
There is no lack of vision as to the deep 
and far-reaching significance of the prob- 
lem, not only from the point of view of 
America but from the point of view of the 
world. But your committee has found the 
utmost diversity of judgment and opinion 
among thoughtful men of wide experience 
in these matters as to the proper measures 
to be taken. And this is not unnatural. The 
worid situation to-day presents the greatest 
financial problem of history. Never in 
peace or war has there been a situation in- 
volving on the one hand such a variety of 
widely divergent requirements, and on the 
other hand such a complication of difficulties 
in the way of meeting those requirements 
promptly and soundly. 

And yet with the very difficulty of the 
problem there goes a challenge to the skill, 
the ingenuity and the public spirit of Amer- 
ica. Business men and bankers can meet 
this situation if they have the active support 
of the nation, of labor, of the farmers, of 
the professional men and women, and of the 
press, and the sympathetic co-operation of 
public officials. It is a matter for study, 
for wise counsel, and for action which shall 
move forward in a sure and conclusive way 
because it is a right way. 


A correspondent thus summarizes 
the results of the conference: 


1. France, Italy and Belgium have indi- 
cated their need of approximately $1,500,- 
000,000 in materials in 1920, and detailed in- 
formation has been submitted to the Ameri- 


a 


b 


can committees for consideration as to means 
of financing exports. 

2. A permanent organization has_ been 
effected which will perpetuate unified effort 
on the part of the countries forming the 
League of Nations in solving the economic 
problems of the world. 

3. France has indicated a wish to obtain 
credits amounting to $500,000,000 to $700,- 
000,000 next year to cover her import re- 
quirements. She wants these credits funded 
for not less than ten years, including inter- 
est payments on existing debts. In order to 
obtain this she is willing to pay the current 
rate of interest, but as her needs are com- 
paratively well covered for the next six 
or seven months she intends to await a favor- 
able moment before applying for further 
loans. 

4. Italy has estimated a need of $800,- 
000,000 in credits for next year and she 
wants this funded until she is able to 
make payments out of indemnities received 
from Germany and Austria. She believes 
that within two or three years the adverse 
balance of trade will be corrected and that 
exchange will again rise to parity, at which 
time she can commence payment of her 
debts without the heavy discount of depreci- 
ated currency. 

5. Belgium needs about $100,000,000 in 
credits, but her delegates state that the 
country is resuming production so rapidly 
that she can begin repayment of her debts 
within two or three years. 

6. The British delegation has submitted 
no data as to requirements and no infor- 
mation as to needs for financing, evidently 
preferring to await developments or to con- 
tinue the flotation of loans through individ- 
ual banking firms as in the case of the 
recent $250,000,000 loan in New York. 


it) 








E as a cliff at whose foot the billows break, and break 
again; but it stands firm, and by and by the seething 
waters about it sink to rest—MARCUS AURELIUS. 

















An Employees Pension Fund 





HE Bank of Italy in San Fran- 
cisco has worked out a pension 
scheme for its employees which 
will prove worthy of study by banks 
that are contemplating the adoption of 
The rules governing the 
fund are as 


such a plan. 
administration of the 
follows: . 


A pension fund shall be created by the 
Bank by appropriations out of its profits 
from time to time, and shall be distributed 
in the manner set forth in the following 
paragraphs. All income earned on the pen- 
sion fund in excess of the annual require- 
ments shall be added to the principal of 
the fund. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The fund shall be administered by a Board 
of five Trustees, to be known as the Pen- 
sion Board, of which the President and 
First Vice-President of the Bank shall, ex- 
officio, be two of such members; the remain- 
ing three to be selected by the Board of 
Directors of the Bank to serve three years; 
the first members to be selected or appointed 
so that the term of one member shall ex- 
pire each year. Vacancies on the Board 
shall be filled by the Board of Directors of 
the Bank for the unexpired term. The Pen- 
sion Board shall control the investment of 
the fund and the payment of pensions, and 
shall make such rules from time to time as 
may be necessary, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors. 


OFFICERS 


The Pension Board shall elect a Chairman 
ind a Secretary from among its members. 


QUORUM 


A majority of the Pension Board shall 
constitute a quorum for all purposes. 


PENSION 


The amount of pension payable annually 
to an employee shall be computed at two 
per cent of the average annual salary paid 
to the employee for the last three years of 
his service multiplied by the number of years 
of service; provided, however, that no pen- 
sion shall exceed thirty-five fiftieths of such 
average salary, and shall in no event exceed 
Five Thousand ($5,000) Dollars annually; 
provided, further, that nothing herein shall 
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prevent the Directors of the Bank from re- 
warding by an additional annual allowance 
any employee who has rendered specially 
meritorious and valuable service to the Bank. 


ELIGIBILITY-PENSION AGE 


Unless otherwise ordered by the Board of 
Directors, all employees are eligible to the 
benefits of the pension. 

Any employee on attaining the age of 
sixty-five years shall retire from the service 
of the Bank and be entitled to a pension if 
he has been twenty years in the service, un- 
less the Bank may wish him to continue in 
its service and he consents thereto. 

Employees entitled to pension hereunder 
shall be entitled to such pension for life. 


SERVICE 


Th term of service shall be reckoned from 
the date the employee entered the service of 
the Bank, and temporary leave of absence 
on account of illness shall not be considered 
as a break in the continuity of service unless 
such absence shall exceed six consecutive 
months, when the time absent in excess of 
six months shall be deducted in computing 
the length of service. Any employee leaving 
the service of the Bank, voluntarily or other- 
wise, who shall thereafter be re-employed, 
shall be considered as a new employee with 
respect to the pension system; provided, 
however, that employees who entered the 
service of the United States during the 
World War and who immediately upon re- 
turn from such service re-entered the ser- 
vice of the Bank shall not be considered as 
new employees, and shall not have deducted 
from their term of service the length of 
time absent. 

The term of service shall be reckoned from 
any bank which may have been or may 
hereafter be merged into the Bank of Italy 
shall be reckoned from October 17, 1904, if 
then in the service of such bank, or from any 
subsequent date of entering such service, 
provided the service shall have been contin- 
uous. 


INSURANCE PROVISIONS 


Subject to the provisions following, the 
widow of a deceased pensioner shall be 
eligible during her lifetime to receive a pen- 
sion of an amount not exceeding one-half 
the pension which her husband would have 
been eligible to receive or was in receipt of, 
as the case may be, at the time of his death, 
such pension to cease in case of her re- 
marriage. 
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The lawful children of a deceased pen- 
sioner who survive both their parents shall, 
so long as they are under the age of eighteen 
and unmarried, be eligible to receive to- 
gether a pension of an amount not exceeding 
one-half the pension which their father 
would have been eligible to receive or was 
in receipt of, as the case my be, at the 
time of his death; the amount payable to the 
said children to be paid in such proportions 
and to such persons as the Pension Board 
may from time to time decide, and the 
interest of each child in the pension to 
cease upon his or her attaining the age of 
eighteen or upon prior death or marriage. 

The widow of a pensioner who shall have 
married him after he became a pensioner 
and the children of such marriage shall not 
be eligible to receive any pension or other 
payment from the fund. 

The amount of the pension which the 
widow, or surviving lawful children under 
the age of eighteen, of a pensioner, shall be 
eligible to receive under these rules shall be 
computed on the following basis: If the 
wife be not more than ten years younger 
than her husband the pension may be 50 
per cent of the pension which the husband 
or father would have been eligible to re- 
ceive or was in receipt of, as the case may 
be, at the time of his death; if she be 
over ten years and not exceeding fifteen 
years younger, 40 per cent; if over fifteen 
and not exceeding twenty years younger, 
30 per cent; if over twenty and not exceed- 
ing twenty-five years younger, 20 per cent; 
if over twenty-five and not exceeding thirty 
years younger, 10 per cent. The widow. or 
children shall not be eligible to receive any 
pension if the wife be over thirty years 
younger than her husband. 


In special cases the Board of Directors 
may, upon recommendation of the Pension 
Board, grant a pension to any employee or 
member of his family, the amount, term and 
conditions of payment being in the absolute 
discretion of the Board of Directors. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The term employee, as used herein, in- 
cludes all officers. 

In the event of a pensioned employee 
taking other employment permission of the 
Pension Board must first be obtained or 
his pension will be forfeited. 

Any employee upon the pension roll may 
be called upon at any time by the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors to give 
the Bank the benefit of his knowledge or 
experience. 

In case of insolvency or bankruptcy, or 
conviction of a felony or misdemeanor, or 
of misconduct on the part of any pensioner 
the Pension Board may suspend or terminate 
any pension allowance. 

The establishment of the pension system, 
granting of pensions or any action of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank or of the 
Pension Board now or hereafter shall not 
be he'd or construed as a contract or as a 
consideration for employment or as con- 
ferring any legal rights upon any employee 
or any other person, the pension system be- 
ing a purely voluntary provision on the part 
of the Bank. The Bank through its 
Board of Directors, also distinctly re- 
serves its right to alter, amend or discon- 
tinue the pension system. 

Pension allowance shall be non-assignable 
and any transfer or pledge of same will not 
be recognized by the Pension Board and shall 
act as a forfeiture of the pension. 


A Unique Filing System 





ISS IRENE WILLIAMS, sec- 
retary to President Harry H. 
Merrick of the Great Lakes 
Trust Company, Chicago, has evolved 
ind put into practical operation a 
nique card index system for the bank, 
in which all of many card index lists 
may be kept in a single file and by 
vhich the entire lot may be sorted inte 
ny one of a dozen classifications within 
few minutes. 
By the operation of the scheme, an 
‘icer of the bank may ask for the 
me of all of the business prospects 


in Des Moines, Iowa, or all of the gro- 
cers of Des Moines, Iowa, on that list, 
or perhaps for a list of the grocers of 
Des Moines, Iowa, who are investment 
customers of the bank and whose names 
begin with “G”’—and Miss Williams 
could fill a request even as unusual as 
this within ten minutes. 

The chief burden of the new depart- 
ment is carried by a special tabulating 
machine card sorting machine. On the 
right hand half of each card is a col- 
lection of numbers. Every classifica- 
tion on the card is represented by a code 
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number and the corresponding number 
is punched out of the right hand half 
of the card. Thus, each state has a 
number, each town, each of ninety-nine 
divisions of business and _ professions 
and many other classifications are simi- 
larly numbered. 

If an ofcer wants a list of the law- 
yers who are stockholders of the bank, 
the sorting machine is merely set to 
selecting only cards numbered “59” in 
the colymn designating professions, and 
number “3” in the circulation classifi- 
cation which means stockholders. The 
list is then poured into the mill and in « 
few minutes out come names of all of 
the lawyers who are stockholders of the 
Great Lakes Trust Company, and noth- 


ing else. Every time any list is used for 
any purpose the card is stamped with 
a number designating the letter, circu- 
lar or other matter sent out. Thus the 
system shows an exact and complete rec- 
ord of what has keen done as to solici- 
tation of business from any individual! 
group, or combination of groups of in- 
dividuals. 

Similar systems have been arranged 
for credit companies or departments. 
and for insurance companies or other 
corporations having use of masses of 
detailed statistical information. It is 
the first time the scheme has _ been 
adapted to the use of the new business 
department of a bank, so far as is 
known. 


Se ee ee TTT TTT OTTO Ten ee eee eee 


A Woman Who Made Good 





MISS SARAH GEE 
Fourth & First National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
This War Worker did her work so well that her 
bank could not afford to replace her with a man when 
the war was over. 


ISS SARAH GEE came to the 

Fourth and First National 

Bank of Nashville, Tenn., When 
the first call for volunteers took a num- 
ber of the men. She started in the 
transit department, where her accuracy 
and speed and power to concentrate 
made her valuable. She worked here 
some weeks, and more men left. A 
clerk was needed in the discount depart- 
ment. She was taken. With faithful 
application she handled notes as effi- 
ciently as she had handled checks. Then 
came a day when a radical change came 
over the bank. The establishing of a 
large Government powder plant near 
the city brought into the bank many 
strangers and much money and business. 
It was necessary to keep the bank open 
Saturday evenings to accommodate the 
workers. Sarah Gee was so interested 
in learning new things that she hung 
around on Saturday evenings till one 
of the tellers took notice of her eager 
and inquiring face and jokingly asked 
“Want to learn how to be a teller?” 
Sarah was inside the cage without fur- 
ther invitation and soon learned the 
intricacies of the receiving teller’s job. 
She handled money as efficiently as she 
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had handled checks. Every Saturday 
night found Sarah in the bank and on 
the first night that a regular teller 
failed to turn up she went into the cage 
and served. So within a month when it 
became necessary to fill all the receiv- 
ing cages with women Sarah was 
chosen. 

She was so happy and so interested in 
her work that it took the bank police and 
three officials to make her close up and 
go to luncheon when banking hours 
were over. She was proud of her job. 

When the armistice was signed and 
the boys began to return there was talk 
that the girl tellers would lose out. 
Sarah kegan to, look serious and one day 
she was found with tears in her eyes. 


Being happy in her work she did it 
so pleasantly and so efficiently that she 
made friends of her patrons. Later 
when it was thought kest to adopt the 
dual system, the girls were replaced by 
men of experience, since they had to 
pay as well as receive. All the girls were 
transferred to other positions with the 
exception of little Sarah Gee. Why 
didn’t she go, too? Because her patrons 
rose up in a body and demanded that 
she ke kept to serve them. She had made 
good! Now you will find her side by 
side. with a line of tellers in the com- 
mercial department, faithful and in- 
terested in her work. Never too tired 
to ke courteous, accommodating and 
bright. 


AIUINUUUSUNUOROQUOUYOOOYOOUOUOUGOO0SUO0EOU00EUOSEUGEOOGUUOAEUOAELUOOGUOTUOEE EOGHAN 


The Future of Financial Advertising 





EN years ago there were few 
bankers or advertising experts, 
for that matter, who foresaw the 

remarkable growth and developmen: 
which financial advertising was destined 
to experience. At the recent Advertis- 
ing Convention at New Orleans, the 
financial advertisers were very much in 
evidence and their meetings were better 
attended than any of the other sections 
or departments of the Associated Clubs. 

One of the most interesting papers 

read at this convention was that of Ed- 
ward Bird Wilson, president of Edward 
sird Wilson, Inc., New York. Mr. 
Wilson is a financial advertising ex- 
pert and kankers will find his views on 
the future of this branch of their busi- 
ness koth interesting and helpful. 

Mr. Wilson said: 

“What of the Night?” was asked of 
e watchman on the wall in days long 
vist, and ever we hear the echo of thit 
westion. We advertising men are watch- 
ven on the walls of business and we should 
‘ecoonize the right of business men to ask 
“What of the night?"—‘What of the 
rrow?” 

We financial advertising men have a spec- 
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ial responsibility as lookouts on the parapets 
of business, because the financial institu- 
tions are the outpost bulwarks of al busi- 
ness and their safety, their security are 
essential to the safety, the security of all 
business. 


HOW CAN WE KNOW ABOUT THE FuTURD? 


What of tomorrow? How can we know 
anything about the future? One of the most 
important functions of history is to point 
out paths in the unknown iuture. History 
consists of what has happened and is hap- 
pening; it enfolds the past and the present. 
One does not have to be a prophet in order 
to determine a wise ecurse for the future 
All one has to be is a faithful learner of 
past and current lessons. I say learner 
advisedly because many persons study with- 
out learning. 


WILAT OF YESTEREAY'’S FINANCIAL ADVER TISING? 


To lock ahead into financial advertising, 
then, we have only to learn what has hap- 
pened and is happening in that field of 
history. 

To answer “What of tomorrow?” we must 
first answer “What of yesterday?” and 
“What of today?” 

Well, what of vesterday? Yesterday, ves- 
termonth, yvestervear Financial Advertising 
was in its swaddling clothes o7 false conser- 
vatism, conventional meaningless, fear of 
eriticism, lack-courage of convictions. 
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Yesteryear Financial Advertising had not 
the strength to cry out in real human voice 
and accents the truths it wanted to utter, so 
bound was it by its swaddlings. It was al- 
most as helpless as an Egyptian mummy. 

Yesteryear some of the tathers, mothers 
(real and toster), nurses, doctors and spec- 
ialists began to question whether Financial 
Advertising was worth trying to save, so 
feeble and inarticulate was it, half smothered 
in its bindings. But there were those who 
had faith in the child and declared that if 
some of the wrappings that encased it were 
removed, if it were properly nourished and 
nursed, it would grow into lusty, healthy, 
strong-lunged, strong-voiced youth and even 
attain to manhood’s virile estate. 


WHO WAS THE FATHER OF FINANCIAL ADVER- 
TISING 

I am not going to try to identify to you 
the parents of Financiai Advertising. Prob- 
ably each one of you has his own theory 
about the parentage of the child. Fred Ells- 
worth has been accused of being the father 
of Financial Advertising, and one friend of 
his who heard the rumor said: “That may 
account for the general homeliness of Finan- 
cial Advertising.” My own opinion is that 
red is only one of many foster fathers 
who have helped to bring up the child and 
that the facial resemblance which some have 
noticed is due to close association in child- 
hood rather than to blood relationship. A 
banker in St. Louis once confessed to me 
in a burst of confidence that he was the 
father of Financial Advertising, but I am in-- 
clined to think that he was misinformed by 
somebody, perhaps by one of the nurses. 

There is a man in Cleveland who has 
been mentioned in connection with the origin 
of Financial Advertising, but I do not be- 
lieve he is old enough to claim the honor. 

However that may be, it took a lot of 
doctoring and nursing and mothering and 
fathering to bring the baby through his 
early years and to present him to the 
business world of today as a full-grown, 
honest, hard-working, straightforward, full- 
voiced man of affairs and accomplishments. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING HAS GROWN UP 


That once half-smothered voice of infancy 
has developed to a basso profundo of widest 
range that can be heard when necessary 
around the world; that once feeble chi'd that 
struggled in vain against his swaddlings has 
attained to full power of strength and wields 
at times a mighty pen and a mighty sword 
of truth; that once shrinking creature that 
cringed and blushed when anyone of finan- 
cial standing looked straight at him now 
faces the world open-countenanced, honest 
and unafraid—unafraid even of his parents, 
doctors and nurses; unafraid even of those 
ungracious old-school bankers who do not 
like Financial Advertising and delieht to re- 
call his childhood davs in order to disparage 
and humiliate him—“You are getting too up- 


pish; I can remember when you were not 
even tolerated in conservative banking 
circles’—that sort of ta.k, you know. But 
Financial Advertising, now sure of himself, 
laughs at old-school scruples and replies: 
“That was in the dear dead days beyond 
recall.” 

Yesterday, yesteryear, Financial Advertis- 
ing grew and grew by being properly fed 
(with fair-sized appropriations, albeit there 
were times of famine when he went hungry), 
by being taught how to give expression to 
his thoughts, by learning to think before 
trying to speak, by being doctored and 
nursed and fathered and mothered, and at 
times sternly disciplined. 


GREATEST GROWTH DURING THE WAR 


You will admit, I think, that Financial 
Advertising made his greatest growth and 
development after the great war began. In 
common with many other youngsters he sud- 
denly leaped from boyhood to the full- 
fledged strength and capacity of grown 
manhood. Financial Advertising suddenly 
had to assume heavy responsibilities and he 
tackled them like a man. He had to help 
to sell billions and biliions of war bonds 
and raise millions and millions of war con- 
tributions. Not even the keenest bond sales- 
man with an honor record can deny that 
Financial Advertising was an everywhere- 
present, all powerful assistant salesman and 
solicitor; the collossal task of marketing 
war securities and gathering war funds could 
not have been accomplished but for the 
stupendous work done by this young giant 
whom some would have allowed to die in the 
cradle. 

You cannot know the future of Financial 
Advertising without knowing his history. 
You can know the most important part of 
his history if you know what he did from 
1914, when the great war started, until today, 
when we are trying to get it stopped. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING AND OUR ALLIES 


Financial Advertising’s first great work 
was done of course in the countries of our 
allies, where vast sums of money were 
raised by his suddenly-awakened energy and 
ingenuity. With his buoyant, youthful won- 
derful enthusiasm he touched the hearts 
of misers and spendthrifts alike and made 
men and women by millions lay their offer- 
ings of loans and gifts upon the altar of 
humanity’s freedom. He shook off for the 
time being every vestige of the wrappings 
with which some of his foster-parents and 
nurses had persisted in still hampering him— 
false conservatism, fear of criticism, lack- 
courage, conventional meaninglessness—and 
stood out strong-armed and limbed, honest- 
faced, square-jawed, and with a new lisht of 
a new spirit in his eyes, and he did things 
that for daring made financial men gasp and 
wonder. They wondered still more when 
they saw that what Financial Advertising did 
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accomplished what he intended to do— 
burned home the lessons of the cause in the 
hearts of men and set them aflame for 
liberty and justice. Billions of pounds 
sterling, billions of francs, billions of lire, 
and billions of yen were raised by Financial 
Advertising to wage the war against Ger- 
many’s unrighteous might before the United 
States came into the fight. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING AND UNCLE SAM 


When Uncle Sam took a hand and Persh- 
ing’s crusaders sailed to join the battle, 
Financial Advertising seemed to reach the 
maximum of power and tenacity of purpose 
and nothing was too difficult to attempt, 
nothing too difficult to accomplish. 

Bankers, financiers who had pursued a 
laissez-faire policy became a militant, ag- 
gressive army under the strong leadership of 
Financial Advertising. They turned their 
establishments inside out to accommodate 
our young friend, because he was working 
heart and soul for Uncle Sam and the 
Great Cause. 

It would be unkind perhaps to remind 
you of the many things that Financial Ad- 
vertising led the financial houses into doing 
to further the war financing. They did 
things for their country that they would 
not have dreamed of doing for themselves. 
They used methods of advertising that per- 
haps would not be suitable for them to use 
in advertising any selfish private interests. 
The important thing is that they learned 
something about the wisdom and power of 
financial advertising that they could not have 
learned in a life-time of normal business. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND MOTIVES 


It might be unkind, I say, to review the 
great things that Financial Advertising did 
or caused to be done during those tremen- 
dous years 1914 to 1918, but I believe you 
will bear with me if I point out some funda- 
mental principles underlying what was done 
and of the greatest importance in taking the 
measure of Financial Advertising and in 
determining what he will do tomorrow. 

Financial Advertising’s work for the great 
cause of human liberty was characterized 
by the following motives: 

First: Money for the cause. 

Second: Zeal for the cause. 

Third: Help for the cause. 

Fourth: Coéperation for the cause. 

Fifth: Love for the cause. 

_ Sixth: Affection for those working for 

ne cause, 

Seventh: Brotherhood for humanity. 


MONEY FOR THE CAUSE 


First in order, money had to be raised in 
ist quantities. The making of money and 
he gathering of money have ever been a 
reat motive in making men exert themselves. 
sever before in humanity’s history had so 





much money been necessary to carry on an 
enterprise. The effort, therefore, had to be 
commensurately prodigious. Financial Ad- 
vertising measured his strength against the 
task and found he was equal to it. 


ZEAL FOR THE CAUSE 


Zeal that has made men walk into the 
dens of lions and into streams of liquid fire 
and into clouds of tormenting gasses actu- 
ated the financial men who worked behind 
the lines. Financial Advertising, inspired 
by their zeal, showed a courage of convic- 
tion that he had never manifested before— 
a burning, melting zeal that dissolved all 
opposition of selfishness and made men give 
and lend es they never did before and 


HELP FOR THE CAUSE 


Help fer the cause came from every 
quarter. Little slum babies in arms of 
shabby mothers dropped their pennies in the 
Red Cross hat. Mothers who had given 
their own flesh and blood to the cause 
hastened to give their mite of copper and 
silver that the war might be won for lasting 
peace; millionaires whose hearts had been 
touched, put their millions into the chest; 
all classes came with their help to the cause. 
That universal help helped mightily to in- 
spire Financial Advertising to greater and 
greater efforts. 


COOPERATION FOR THE CAUSE 


Coéperation—had anything like it ever 
been seen before? Men and women who had 
thought in class and worked in c'ass learned 
to think in mass and to work in mass. 
Strangest sight of all, perhaps, was the 
bankers and other financial men working 
together. You know the story. I need not 
remind you of the magnificent coéperation 
of the various financial interests, local, na- 
tional and international, to bring to your 
mental vision a picture of rival bank presi- 
dents working together like partners, of 
heads of rival financial syndicates pooling 
interests and forgetting selfish ends in the 
great cause. Financial Advertising, seeing 
this inspiring sight, spurred his Pegasus to 
loftier heights than he had ever dreamed. 


LOVE FOR THE CAUSE 


Love for the cause—the greatest of all 
human passions, the moving power of the 
universe, the driving power of mankind, 
filled the hearts of millions upon millions 
and made them give of their blood, their 
strength, their time and their money. Fi- 
nancial Advertising caught the spirit of 
love for the cause and his posters and news- 
paper advertisements and booklets were a 
mandate of devotion that made them reach 
the hearts of mil'ion who cried out: “Here I 
am and here are my possessions which I give 
for love of the cause.” 
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AFFECTION FOR THOSE WORKING FOR THE CAUSE 


Love for the cause created affection be- 
tween those working for the cause and 
friendship like David and Jonathan’s sprang 
up among the workers. Men learned to know 
one another as never before. ‘hey saw the 
love of humanity and country burning strong 
in the other fellows’ breasts and were drawn 
to them by a common devotion. Financial 
Advertising’s followers shared in this feel- 
ing and acquired a greater, stronger liking 
for one another. 


BROTHERHOOD FOR HUMANITY 


Brotherhood feelings for humanity at 
large were engendered as never before in 
human history. Humanity’s heart beats were 
examined by ‘experts and found to be about 
the same all over the world, with the sad 
exception of that part of humanity that had 
lost its humanity. It came home to men 
all over the world that all men are kin and 
children of the same All-Father. Financial 
Advertising quickly discovered that he could 
touch the heartstrings of all branches of the 
human race and get the same harmonious 
sounds of money, zeal, help, coéperation and 
love for a great cause. 

I repeat that to understand the history 
of Financial Advertising we need understand 
only the past few years, because those crucial 
years have made a full-powered man of him, 
a giant in powe7, vision and purpose, who 
can never turn back. We have seen the mo- 
tives working with and within Financial Ad- 
vertising that have made of him the fully- 
developed creature of might and service he 
is today. 


WHAT OF TODAY'S FINANCIAL ADVERTISINC ? 


Well, what of today? You have only to 
lock at the works of Financial Advertising 
today to know what he is and to realize 
that he is the product of his mighty war 
expericnces, 

Today Financial Advertising is using the 
knowledge born of the war financing and ac- 
quired in war finance advertising. Billions 
of after the war financing has already been 
accomplished with comparative ease and Fi- 
nancial Advertising’s wisdom and might 
have everywhere been used to he!p distribute 
the burden to the millions of small investors. 

Not as in pre-war days Financial Ad- 
vertising woing about in sackeloth and ashes, 
but in full and shining armor of light and 
truth he stalks the pages of magazines and 
newspapers and parades across the street 
ear cards and billboards today. 

F’nanciol advertisements today are full of 
interest and vitalitv. Many of them are 
beautifvlly illustrated and compete in inter- 
est with the advertisements of enterprising 
manufacturers and merchants. You will 
agree with me, I believe. that Financial Ad- 
vertising can never 9 hack to the ald jn- 
nocuous days of swaddling clothes, of sack- 





cloth and ashes, to the old days of unimagin- 
ative, inarticulate and unproductive utter- 
ances like those of “an infant crying in the 
night.” 

‘Today is a new day for Financial Adver- 
tising and tomorrow will be a better day. 


WHAT OF TOMORROW'S FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING ? 
What of tomorrow? Let us look into the 
immediate future by recalling the experi- 
ences and trend of the recent past. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST RAISE THE 
MONEY 


Financial Advertising has learned how to 
get the money out of the millions of little 
channels into the fewer bigger channels for 
increasing production. It is but a logical 
step from selling Liberty Bonds and other 
war securities to selling municipals and in- 
dustrials and railroads and utilities and sav- 
ings accounts. Financial Advertising has 
learned how to get money for worthy enter- 
prises and one of his greatest accomplish- 
ments in the near future, we can easily be- 
lieve, will be to gather into the channels 
for constructive investment the millions of 
small bits of capital that should be used for 
investment, and akin to that great accom- 
plishment will be the work of inducing mil- 
lions of persons to save in order that they 
may have little and big bits of capital to 
pour into the treasury for the sake of the 
general prosperity. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE ZEAL 
FOR THE CAUSE 

Financial Advertising found that zeal for 
a great cause accomplished miracles of here- 
ism, and unselfishness. A great cause is not 
lacking now, a cause as great as that which 
led millions of men and billions of money 
to battle. I mean the cause of World-Re- 
construction in which America must have 
so great a part and in which financial men 
must he leaders and in which financial ad- 
vertising men must be leaders of the leaders. 
Financial Advertising must be fired with the 
same degree and auality of zeal that made 
him so mighty and useful during the war. 
There must be no tiring, no relenting, no 
let up in the ardor with which we pursue 
the path of duty and patriotism. For the 
world must be revived and reconstructed 
and money, moie,, MONEY must be gath- 
ered and conserved for that purpose. Let 
us tackle the job with a zeal worthy of the 
followers of Financial Advertising, inspired 
by a Great Cause. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE IIELP 
FOR THE CAUSE 

Help for the c*vse will not be wanting 

or even scarce. Financial and other busi 

ness men, with a few deplorable exceptions, 

are keenlv alive to the needs of the world 

and the demands of the crisis. Financial 
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Advertising now has the support of the 
great leaders of the financial world and the 
others can be counted on to follow the lead- 
ers. Let Financial Advertising help with 
all his might and he will find, I firmly be- 
lieve, the necessary support and help of the 
financial world. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE COOPERA- 
TION FOR THE CAUSE 


All signs of recent history and present 
happenings point to a greater degree of 
cooperation among financial advertising men. 
They are exchanging ideas and holding con- 
ferences and studying the situation together. 
Team-work may be assuredly looked for on 
a greater scale than ever. In helping the 
Government and the allied cause Financial 
Advertising’s followers have learned that it 
pays to help one another. One of the sig- 
nificant facts is a tendency toward commun- 
ity efforts by banking institutions. There is 
a strong sentiment today, for instance, for 
a national campaign of advertising to sell 
the Trust Company Idea to the public at 
large, in order that the individual advertis- 
ing of all trust companies may be more 
fruitful of results and that many more per- 
sons may be brought to know the great ad- 
vantages of trust company administration of 
estates. The efforts of national and state 
banks to take on trusteeship powers are 
being welcomed by the broader-minded trust 
company managers as having a tendency to 
increase trust business all around. In candid 
coéperation lies a great measure of Finan- 
cial Advertising’s future efforts and suc- 
cesses. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE LOVE 
FOR THE CAUSE 


Patriotism, which is another name for love 
of country and cause, must and will be a 
powerful motive in the future activities of 
Financial Advertising. We can all work 
successfully for a cause we love, and surely 
we can love the great cause of healing the 
wounds of humanity, of reconstructing a 
war-trodden world, of placing America on 
a sure foundation of true world leadership. 
Financial Advertising has a task to do in 
this great work, the importance of which we 
financial advertising men may not fully real- 
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ize, and I beg of you to consider most 
thoughtfully your relationship in this mat- 
ter. Know the cause and you will love it; 
love it and you will work for it with all 
your heart and all your strength and Finan- 
cial Advertising will be enabled to accom- 
plish his great tasks of the future with great 
success and credit. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE AFFECTION 
FOR FELLOW-WORKERS IN THE CAUSE 


Stronger bonds of affection among mem- 
bers of the same fraternity will enable 
Financial Advertising to do greater things. 
Men who fight side by side learn to like 
one another. Men who work side by side in 
the same cause learn to like one another, 
if they forget themselves in their devotion 
to the common purpose. This Financial 
Advertisers Association has helped, is help- 
ing and will help to bring about a better 
understanding among financial advertising 
workers, and that means a greater liking 
for one another, greater zeal, greater help, 
greater cooperation, greater love for the 
great cause and greater accomplishments in 
bringing into the Reconstruction Treasury 
the billions of money needed. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE THE 

FEELING OF BROTHERHOOD FOR HUMANITY 


In conclusion let me say that I believe the 
Brotherhood of Humanity Idea must under- 
lie all future business efforts that will or 
can have permanent success. To be eminent- 
ly successful financial advertising men we 
have got to understand human nature and 
know how to appeal to the nobler side of 
human nature. If we know humanity really, 
we will have a feeling of brotherhood for it, 
and if we have that feeling highly developed 
as a foundation for our thought and writing, 
we will be able to talk to men and women 
in human-heart language that they can un- 
derstand and that will move them to do the 
right thing in this great world crisis. 

If this talk has seemed too much like a 
sermon and lacking in practical, concrete 
suggestions, please forgive me on the ground 
that I am a member of the Brotherhood of 
Financial Advertising Men—the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 
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The Laws of Modern Production 
By Baron du Marais, Director Crédit Lyonnais, Paris 


Shortage of production causes the sufferings of the 
world. 


Production does not depend upon the workingman 
alone. A weaver in India produces barely several inches 
of coarse cloth as a result of an entire day’s work. 


Production does not depend upon the director of indus- 
try alone. Without capital he can not utilize his machines. 


Production does not depend upon capital alone. Capi- 
tal without the workingman and the director of industry 
would be sterile. 


Production depends rather upon the harmonious com- 
bination of workers, technical knowledge and capital. 
It is the fruit of these three elements. 


In order to have work well paid, its output must 
be large. Human effort must be directed and co- 
ordinated through the intelligence and technical knowl- 
edge of the head of the enterprise. Production mu:t be 
multiplied by the use of the machine, which is the issue 
of capital. 


Every increase in wages that does not carry with it a 
corresponding increase in production raises the cost of 
living. It is but a deceptive phantom. When everyone 
will be brought to a realization of this point, it will mean 
that the chief part of economic difficulties has been solved 
or at least lessened and that an important step forward 
has been taken towards social progress. 



































Aircraft Development Financially 
Neglected 





By MOIS H. AVRAM, M.E., President Aeronautical Society 
of America 





RIDE and vanity are weaknesses 
which might well be pardoned 
in Americans when considering 
aviation in heavier than air machines 
as it is practised today. Whatever of 
progress or advancement in aircraft 
development other nations have achiev- 
ed, while admirable, is the direct result 
of American genius and the man who 
propounded this marvelous development 
in its first practical phase, after scores 
of others through scores of years had 
failed, is now living and is not fifty 
years of age. 

But America is the home of great 
achievements and she has mothered 
almost all the great commercial inven- 
tions of the earth of first importance. 
The steamboat, telegraph, telephone, 
cable, phonograph, moving pictures, 
the automobile and the present high 
development of modern railroad trans- 
portation, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands of our contributions to the use 
of arts and sciences which have done 
more to raise humanity to a higher 
plane of civilization and advancement 
in the past one hundred years than 
thousands of generations of world 
history and activity had accomplished, 
are all products of American creative 
wenius. Hence, perhaps, the reason 
why Americans have come to look un- 
tirred and with equanimity upon de- 
‘lopments of first importance in world 
rogress—have come, in fact, to regard 
e most transe.nding achievements in 
e light of tle commonplace. Familiar 
if not breeding contempt, does at 

ist in this case breed neglect. 
The great war into which we were 
inged by inscrutable fate disclosed 
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to the world, and to ourselves, probably 
for the first time the full power of 
accomplishment of which the United 
States was capable, and yet, when the 
war ended “we had not yet tegun to 
fight,” nor yet accomplish. Any one 
of a dozen of the great avhievements 
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which the United States accomplished 
in the last two years of the great con- 
flict might cause the world to marvel, 
and even ourselves now that we get 
time to think of them. The rapidity 
with which we raised and _ trained 
an army of 5,000,000 men and put 
2,000,000 on the field of battle, the 
speed with which our industries were 
marshalled and organized for the cause 
of war until they were supplying not 
only the needs of our own armies but 
in a large measure the needs of our 
Allies, the ease with which we raised 
twenty-two billions of dollars to finance 
our own war efforts and strengthen the 
weakened financial condition of our 
cormrade countries, all are achievements 
at which to marvel. 


ONE GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


But there is one outstanding achieve- 
ment which has never been given the 
full light of publicity and of which 
the public as a whole is ignorant. Due 


largely to the fact that while the war 


was on secrecy was of vital importance. 
Since the armistice the necessity for its 
development is no longer urgent and 
as a consequence has fallen into some- 
what of neglect if not of total forget- 
fulness, and it was not so many months 
ago either that it was the pivotal 
point of the greatest hub-bub, furore, 
criticism and investigation of any of 
our war activities. Namely, aviation. 
As a matter of fact when the arm- 
istice was signed the United States 
was ready to launch on the western 
front the greatest and most effective 
armada of airplanes the world or war- 
ring armies had ever seen. They re- 
presented the most advanced develop- 
ment in aircraft construction ever 
achieved. They were of a type em- 
bodying all the best features of the 
composite efforts of England, France 
and Italy, plus the scientific knowledge, 
engineering skill and constructive ex- 
cellence of American creative genius 
and originality. They had cost the 
country approximately one billion dol- 
lars, but they were the best in the 
world. Not satisfied with the designs 
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and experience of three years in in 
tensive development and building of 
airplanes which our Allies had to offer 
our fervent and capricious minds set 
about developing something better. We 
were in the conflict to devour scienc 
as it then stood and disgorge promptly 
thereafter superior science. We did, 
but the end of the war also terminated 
the necessity for further effort. But 
what became of the net result of our 
attempts? 


HAS DEVELOPMENT ENDED? 


To this day that is a question about 
which no one is certain. A_ billion 
dollars has been spent, but how? That 
too is a question which people with 
retentive memories are asking. We 
hear rumors and baseless charges of 
waste and even ruthless destruction but 
there is no answer forthcoming, at 
least from the Government. To all 
intents and purposes the development 
of aviation and aircraft construction 
of this country seems to have ended 
not only with the war but for all time. 
On every hand, however, we are daily 
receiving object lessons of the fore- 
handedness and _  forsightedness_ of 
European and other countries of the 
world who are making use of the know- 
ledge and science gained in the develop- 
ment of aircraft for purposes of war 
to adapt them to the purposes of com- 
merce, industry and commercial flying. 
Here in the United States we hear 
nothing but silence and a_ wrinkled 
brow of annoyance when we venture to 
suggest that we do likewise. 

Persons thoughtful of the value of 
aviation and aircraft development as 
a contribution to the future commercial 
relations and intercourse of nations, 
and as a means of transportation with- 
in our own national boundaries are 
constantly recommending that some- 
thing be done. As far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned all recommendations 
to this effect seem to fall upon deaf 
ears and encounter a lethargy of action 
which seems to indicate that aviation 
in this country has been relegated to 
an untimely and unwarranted demice. 
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Is that the fate that aviation deserves 
at the hands of the land of its birth, 
or are we mistaken as to the Govern- 
ment’s activities in regard to the de- 
velopment of aircraft for commercial 
usage? 


DEFINITE METHOD OF 


NECESSARY 


PROCEDURE 


As the president of the Aeronautical 
Society of America, and for a long 
time prior to my accession to that 
position, I have continually through 
articles in leading newspapers and 
periodicals of the country, and in ad- 
dresses before various civic, scientific 
and commercial bodies, urged the 
necessity for outlining a definite method 
of procedure with regard to commercial 
development of aviation. I have also 
made suggestions which I feel sure if 
adopted by the Government would form 
the nucleus for the formation of such 
a program around which could be built 
a very definite mode of action. So far 
it would seem mine has been a voice 
howling in the wilderness. 

By that I do not mean to infer that 
Government is entirely to blame. There 
seems to be a rather firmly set opinion 
in the public mind that the Government 
alone is responsible for the failure to 
evolve some comprehensive plan of 
aircraft development. Such is far 
from the case, as the Government limits 
itself to inter-state interference and 
regulation in all things, but when it 
comes to the general development of 
aviation in this country the individual 
states have much of the jurisdiction or 
within state control and regulation. 


ONE WAY OF UTILIZING MATERIAL 


There is nothing to deter the Federal 
Government, however, from assuming 
‘eadership and laying the foundation 
which will encourage the various states, 
ounties, cities and moneyed individuals 
) participate and financially interest 
iemselves in this most promising field 
industry. One concrete way of 
ilizing the material and experience 
tich the Government has at hand 
verning the scientific and mechanical 
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aspects of aviation would be as follows: 

(1) Distribute airplanes and air- 
plane engines, instruments, parts, etc., 
to selected technical schools with all 
technical information upon which a 
course of aircraft engineering could 
be based, either as a complete course 
in aircraft engineering, or as a part 
of the now existing courses of engineer- 
ing. 

In this regard, I have already pro- 
posed that a committee of members of 
the Aeronautical Society of America 
be authorized to work out a complete 
course in aeronautics to be offered free 
to technical institutions. This com- 
mittee is to be instructed to operate 
with other scientific bodies and the air- 
craft section of the Navy and Army 
in order to gather and perfect its 
material. 

(2) <A committee should be organ- 
ized by the Government to work out 
geographical air routes throughout the 
United States in a complete manner, 
showing the postal routes as dis- 
tingushed from possible commercial 
routes, and where necessary a combina- 
tion of both. 

Under this 
cluded: 


(a) City landing stations graded 
according to importance. 

(b) Specifications for such landing 
stations should be worked out in 
detail, including all equipment 
necessary. 

(ec) Cost of operation of flying 
machines for definite purposes, 
viz., mail, freight (kind of freight) 
and passengers, and the number 
of machines necessary to operate 
in order to render such operation 
profitable. 

(d) The types of machines to be 
used for certain routes as com- 
pared to other routes. In other 
words, each route indicated on the 
proposed map will specify a cer- 
tain type of machine. This is 
necessary in view of the fact that 
some routes will be over plain ter- 
ritory, others over water, and yet 
others over mountainous country. 


section should be in- 
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One can readily realize that the 
Federal Government can _ prescribe 


everything required under heading (2) 
for it does not interfere with states or 
cities. It merely indicates that a body 
of specially trained men have deter- 
mined as the best geographical (a) 
route, (b) equipment, (c) operation 
costs, and (d) respective types of ma- 
chines best adapted for commercial 
development of the industry. 

Can it be conceived that any state 
or city government, or individual enter- 
prise will find it to their disadvantage 
to employ such rules or suggestions? 
Can it ke imagined that the evolving of 
such plans can be considered in the 
light of a political move? Whether or 
not it is the one or the other it is read- 
ily to be seen that any steps tending 
to the unification and coérdination of 
our national air resources under gov- 
ernmental initiative cannot but result 
in great national benefit. 


(3) The preliminary work having 
been done, it would then be well for a 
second committee to be appointed by 
the 
body of rules for licensing aviators. 
These rules should then be offered to 
the various states as a guide in organ- 


Federal Government to create a 


izing their license bureaus under which 
aviators must qualify before being li- 
censed to fly. 

(4) It would also be a part of the 
Government programme to keep in 
commission a number of flying fields, 
not for training aviators, but as fields 
for trying out applicants for state 
licenses before application is made. 
A certificate could then be issued to a 
worthy flier by the Government and 
could be accepted by the license board, 
in the state in which application is 
indication of merit; or, 
in the event the individual states should 


made as an 


organize and maintain such testing 
fields of their own, the Government 


certificate could be ignored. 
PERMANENT TRAINING CENTERS 


Six such testing fields kept in opera- 
tion by the Federal Government would 
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be sufficient for all purposes and could 
be maintained without inordinate new 
expenditures inasmuch as a vast amount 
of material and equipment for such 
fields is now in possession of the Gov- 
ernment, and lying inactive. Further, 
the present Government flying fields 
could be utilized to excellent advantage. 
These same fields could also be utilized 
by the Government as permanent train- 
ing centers for the military air army of 
the nation. 

In this latter suggestion there is 
nothing to interfere with the state con- 
trol of their own air affairs. These sug- 
gestions for Government initiative in 
outlining a constructive aviation pro- 
gramme are made merely as pointing a 
feasible way of overcoming many ob- 
stacles and questions which might be 
raised against state control by utilizing 
the rich aviation stores now in the hands 
of the Government and by virtue of 
whose position in this regard is better 
qualified to undertake the immediate 
work than anv other source. 

Another valuable feature of the Gov- 
ernment’s programme would be in mak- 
ing use of the facilities it has at hand 
for stimulating to interest and action, 
through widespread publicity, the vari- 
ous state governments, municipalities 
and individual initiative and enterprise 
who accepting their cue from Govern- 
mental precedent would at once take 
steps to organize and locate landing 
fields under the guidance of the speci- 
fications evolved by the Government. 
In this way much of the burden and 
detail of working out plans, and which 
for the present is. deterring 
would be avoided, and practically every 
city of size and importance, prompted 


action, 


by civie pride, would at once be stirred 
to action. 
ENLIGHTENING 


THE PUBLIC 


It is a well proven axiom that tells 
us that we are inclined to shun that 
not understand. Tere 
again the Government could do yeoman 


service by enlightening the public on 


which we do 


what other governments and people are 
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doing in the way of such development. 
If the American public actually knew 
what other world countries are doing 
in developing their air resources espe- 
cially England, France and Italy, it 
would be aroused to such a storm of 
national pride and consciousness that 
the development of our own resources 
would not lag until we at least equalled 
their exploits, or surpassed them. 

As a matter of fact the British Gov- 
ernment has appropriated no less than 
$350,000,000 dollars to be used for 
aeronautical experimentation and equip- 
ment alone, in addition to which sub- 
stantial prizes have been offered to 
arouse individual enterprise and com- 
petition. Further than this, the Brit- 
ish Ministry is preparing to turn over 
to individual corporations who will un- 
dertake the formation of commercial air 
companies, existing airdromes and 
equipment including flying machines, in 
large numbers. Government sheds and 
wireless stations have also been placed 
at the disposal of such companies that 
they may have the assistance and ad- 
vice of trained and experienced per- 
sonnel in carrying out their plans. As 
an indication of the importance in which 
the British Government holds the de- 
velopment of aircaft, it has been 
declared that aircraft manufacturers 
have been urged to build and design 
any type of machine they see fit for the 
reason that any ship would be more 
useful in hostile circumstances than no 
ship at all. 


NO LONGER A DREAM 


What a potent force it would be if 
our Government could say to unbeliev- 
ers and skeptics that aviation has out- 
grown its infancy—that it was no 
longer the mere fancy and dream of a 
“Da Vinci’, but a wonderful practi- 
cally proven fact which has carried in 
the buoyant air as many as twenty-nine 
passengers. As a matter of fact, 
\lfred W. Lawson only recently flew 
from Syracuse to Mineola, L. I., with 
nine passengers in two hours and 
thirty-two minutes—a rate of more than 
i00 miles an hour. Lawson accom- 
lished the stunt as if it were a matter 


of course and with no noise or heraldry 
accompanying the exploit. 

But how far behind the procession 
our seeming indifference to the fate of 
aviation in the United States has 
plunged us is indicated by the fact 
that commercial concerns in Eng- 
land are now building aeroplanes 
capable of carrying forty passengers. 
Frenchmen, too, have left France by 
by air and reached without aifficulty 
their destination in the Sahara. Pelou, 
the French aviator is preparing to fly 
from Paris to Melbourne, Australia, 
making stops at a few of the important 
cities along the way. All these accom- 
plishments point definitely to the fact 
that commercial aviation as a means 
of intercourse between nations and 
parts of nations is approaching a con- 
dition where it can no longer be con- 
sidered as a thing apart, but must 
henceforth be considered in the light 
of a necessary activity worthy of our 
best possible efforts if we are to keep 
pace with modern world advancement 
and development. The achievements 
of our own flyers have proven that 
beyond a doubt and we can hold to our 
bosoms the conciliating satisfaction that 
it was our own flyers who pointed the 
way by first spanning the Atlantic. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME NEEDED 


All these facts considered, can it be 
conceived that our own Government can 
stop short of some definite and sub- 
stantial action by failing to initiate a 
constructive programme for carrying on 
the excellent work already accom- 
plished; or that our states and cities 
will fail of coéperation in the same 
great purpose? 

And by failing such action there is 
one outstanding feature. Business 
men, and men of capital and influence 
cannot be expected on their own initia- 
tive to organize and finance a campaign 
for aircraft development for commer- 
cial flying without first receiving some 
definite assurance from the Government 
that they can expect its codperation. 

There is another angle, too, to the 
problem of aircraft development about 
which few people have thought. and 
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that a sad one. There is perhaps no 
other great gift to the world for which 
so many men have died that the world 
might benefit, than aviation. Do we 
not owe to them some tribute in the 
way of material aid for the science for 
which they gave their lives, that it may 
be adapted to the uses of mankind, or 
must they have died in vain? We owe 
them something of sacrifice in the form 
of which we can give, not in the mem- 
ory of those who have sacrificed, but in 
the thoughts of what they have given 
us. 

But to point and moral, let us go back 
to the story of the great inventor of 
the telegraph, Morse, who during the 
period of his greatest hopes wrote to a 
friend: “I find myself without sym- 
pathy or help from anyone associated 
with me, whose interests, one would 
think, would impel them to at least 
inquire if they could render me some 
assistance. For nearly two years past 
I have devoted all my time and scanty 
means, living on a mere pittance, deny- 
ing myself all pleasures and even neces- 
sary food, that I might hive the sum to 
put my telegraph into such a position 
before Congress as to insure success to 
the common enterprise.” 

Later on Morse’s apparatus was ex- 
hibited in New York. In order to 
arouse public interest a charge of 
twenty-five cents a head was made. 
The public refused to patronize this 
exhibit in sufficient numbers and the 
exhibits were so shabby and the exhibi- 
tors so poverty-stricken that the sleek 
capitalists passed it by without in- 
vesting. Some of the exhibitors slept 
in chairs, or on the floors of bare rooms, 
and the man who later gave his name 
and fortune to Cornell University was 
overjoyed at finding a quarter on the 
sidewalk as he was enabled to buy the 
first hearty breakfast he had eaten in 
days. 

The moral is, that the telegraph came 
not into being through private capital 
until after a doubting Government had 
much to its surprise proven it to be all 
Morse claimed for it, and only after 
the Senate in an attempt to show Morse 
to be a crack-brained inventor had 
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authorized an appropriation of $30,- 
000 to build a line between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. As a matter of 
fact some of the Senators had requested 
Morse to go home and forget it. Once 
proven, however, capital was not long 
in putting this greatest link between 
nations that the world had ever known, 
on a practical commercial basis. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF AVIATION 


That is exactly the status of aviation 
today. It needs but Government in- 
terest and initiative to actively engage 
capital in its commercial development. 
Doubters, like the poor, are always with 
us. They must first be shown. A most 
distressing story surrounds the inven- 
tion and the laving of the first Atlantic 
cable. But determination, and the in- 
dominitable spirit of Cyrus Field, final- 
ly won for it the recognition it de- 
served. And more, who can but recall 
the crushing distress of Alexander 
Graham Bell during that period when 
he was endeavoring to prove to un- 
believers the merits of his telephone, 
and who insisted that it presented no 
business possibilities. 

The same skepticism accompanied 
the history of the development of the 
typewriter, adding machine and auto- 
mobiles. Was not the original auto- 
mobile the laughing stock of all who 
saw it? And were not its inventors so 
sensitive to the constant ridicule they 
received that they secluded themselves 
from the gaze of everyone when con- 
ducting their tests? 

It would seem that with all these 
graphic lessons of the past our men of 
affairs could no longer turn their backs 
upon the sensational advancements of 
the times, and would long since have 
ceased to look upon new endeavors with 
either awe or contempt. They must 
fully realize that pioneers in comr 
mercial, industrial and scientific ad- 
vancement are persistent souls that no 
discouragement, not even death, phases. 
The age in which we live produces men 
of different heart and different vision. 
Our men of affairs of today are no 
longer reactioinary, they are willing to 
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study the new things and more patient 
with the originators than were our 
fathers. Then why is it that aviation 
has come to such a difficult time in gain- 
ing the recognition it so much needs? 


CAPITAL SHOULD TAKE HOLD 


History need not always go on re- 
peating itself. The facts which made 
the evolution of our great commer- 
cial developments so difficult need not 
always dog the footsteps of original 
conception. Surely aviation deserves 
a better fate than that if only for the 
reason that so many believers have 
given their lives in its cause. And this 
will have to continue to be the case un- 
less capital takes hold and by supply- 
ing the sinews make possible the con- 
struction of aircraft of such mechanical 
perfectness that unnecessary dangers 
may be overcome. A practical way is 
to supply facilities for the training of 
pilots, the establishment of landing 
fields at strategic points throughout the 
country and the encouragement of pri- 
vate enterprise for commercial manu- 
facture. 

There is, however, one overwhelming 
point in our favor. We possess a good 
number of aircraft engineers and ex- 
perts, and a goodly number of promis- 
ing plants wherein airplanes may be 
commercially manufactured, and which 
are well equipped with facilities for 
such manufactures but have been left 
wavering uncertainly on the edge of 
abandonment by the failure of the 
Government to supply the necessary ap- 
propriations to keep them operating un- 
til capital can be obtained from private 
sources. With the exception of one or 
two plants which are waiting in the 
hope that they may be the only ones in 
the field and without competition in the 
‘uture, the greater majority of such 
concerns are facing much the same 
situation as was faced by our early 
sutomobile manufacturing plants and 
railroads. They wait from day to day 

ot knowing whether they will be forced 

close down, and not knowing from 
hence the wherewithal will come to 
ntinue. 


MUST CAPITAL WAIT FOR GOVERNMENT 
ACTION ? 


The great question is: “Must cavital 
wait for Government action before car- 
rying into effect a programme for de- 
finite action in financing our aircraft 
industry?” The Government could 
easily lead the way if it only would, 
and without inordinate expenditure. 
Failing Government action men of 
finance should take the initiative into 
their own hands, obtain all facts re- 
garding the industry as it stands today, 
list all airplane factories, grade them 
and determine their ability to build air- 
planes, and then finance them on a plan 
calculated to place the industry on a 
paying basis, not at once, but in the 
very near future. It can be done. 

Capital should not be influenced or 
deterred from action by the mere ex- 
amination of a balance sheet, or failure 
to find immediate profits on a schedule 
of earnings. Personally, I would not, 
if I were asked, work out a statement 
or schedule of earnings for such an 
enterprise, for it should be expected 
that those who would invest would do 
so not so much for what it would bring 
to the individual investor, but for what 
would result in national prestige for 
the United States, not at once but in the 
future. 


AN INTELLIGENT ANALYSIS 


A study of the situation brings the 
conviction that if airplane factories 
which now exist were to be financed not 
only for the purpose of building ma- 
chines upon orders or for sale, but to 
build machines for themselves as exhi- 
bits, or for weight carrying purposes 
and fly along certain routes, a revenue 
would thus be earned. With an intelli- 
gent analysis of the art a return can 
be had much quicker than our conserva- 
tive investors imagine. There are a 
number of well-equipped airplane con- 
cerns in the east with worthy men at 
their head—men who since boyhood 
have slept and dreamed aircraft and 
who are in a large measure responsible 
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for the advancement of the art. What 
are these men to do? What else could 
they do so well? 

Is it not up to all of us to provide 
some way by which these men, and the 
scores of others in all parts of the 
country, may be encouraged to go on 
with their important work, and relieve 


them from the depression which habitu- 
ally follows lack of finance and under- 
standing? Surely there is no reason 
why New York City, the metropolis of 
America, could not of itself initiate 
some method whereby a civic pro- 
gramme for the development of aviation 
might be worked out. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 


law of banking or negotiable instruments. 


The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 


cates that the matter following is the opinion written by the court, in whole or in part. 


Usury for Bank to Hold Back 
Part of Loan as Deposit 


Planters’ National Bank of Virginia 
v. Wysong & Miles Company, 
Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, 99 S. E. 

Rep. 199. 


HE plaintiff, a national bank in 
Virginia, loaned money to the 
defendant on three promissory 
notes, aggregating $10,349.54 at 6 
per cent. interest which is the highest 
rate allowed by law in the State of 
Virginia. The bank charged interest 
on the entire amount of the loan, but 
required the plaintiff to leave 20 
per cent. of the loan on deposit in the 
bank. The amount withheld was not 
subject to the korrower’s check. When 
the bank brought suit on the notes the 
court decided that the transaction was 
usurious. The bank was therefore per- 
mitted to recover only the principal 
smount of the loan and was not allowed 
to recover any interest whatever. Under 
the Federal statute, which applies to 
national banks, where usurious interest 
has been charged, the penalty is a 
forfeiture of the entire interest and the 
orrower is entitled to recover back 
wice the amount of interest which he 
‘as actually paid. In this case the 
orrower counterclaimed for twice the 
1ount of the interest which he had 
peid. The court held that while he 
vas entitled to this penalty, he could 
nt recover it by counterclaim in this 
ion, but would have to bring a 
arate action for it. 





OPINION 


Action by the Planters National 
Bank of Virginia against the Wysong 
& Miles Company and others, with 
counterclaim by defendants. Verdict 
and judgment for plaintiff in a certain 
amount, and both parties appeal. Error 
on plaintiff’s appeal, and no error on 
defendant’s appeal. 

The action was brought by the plain- 
tiff, a national bank, to recover of the 
defendants the amount of three promis- 
sory notes aggregating $10,349.54; 
one dated September 10, 1917, for $4,- 
349.54, and due on January 15, 1918; 
another dated September 24, 1917, for 
$1,000, due January 15, 1918, and a 
third, October 8, 1917, for $5,000 due 
on January 15, 1918. These several 
notes were payable at the office of the 
plaintiff in the city of Richmond, state 
of Virginia. Plaintiff sues for the 
recovery of the face value thereof with 
interest from maturity, to wit, January 
15, 1918, at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum. 

WALKER, J., (after stating the 
facts above). There are three principal 
questions raised in this case: First, 
was there usury? Second, if so, can 
it be recovered by way of counterclaim? 
Third, is the action barred by the 
stat-te ? 

First. If a bank loans $2,000, at 
6 per cent. interest, with the under- 
standing and agreement that it shall 
retain $500 of the amount as a deposit 
of the borrower in the bank, which shall 
not be subject to his check or his with- 
drawal of it but remain on general de- 
posit under control of the bank, it is 
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evident that the bank is charging and 
receiving 714 per cent. interest, or 
114 per cent. in excess of the legal rate 
of interest. The transaction has not 
even the merit of being an ingenious 
device to hide or conceal the usury, for 
it is perfectly apparent what the legal 
effect is, as the borrower is paying 6 
per cent. on $2,000, when he is to re- 
ceive only $1,500. The usury is plain 
and palpable, and there can be no doubt 
of the intent, on the part of the bank, 
to violate the law against the payment 
of excessive interest, or usury. There 
are, genefally speaking, four elements 
of usury: (1) a loan or forbearance 
of money, either express or implied; 
(2) upon an understanding that the 
principal shall be or may be returned; 
(3) and that for such loan or for- 
bearance a geater profit than is author- 
ized by law shall be paid or agreed 
to be paid; (4) entered into with an 
intention to violate the law. The fourth 
element may be implied if all the others 
are expressed upon the face of the con- 
tract; the other three must be estab- 
lished by a sufficiency of evidence. 
The transaction in question clearly em- 
braces all of these elements. The usury 
is indisputable. 29 Am. & Eng. Ene. 
(2d Ed.) p. 509, states that— 


“In the case of loans or discounts 
by a bank at the highest legal rate of 
interest, a provision that the proceeds 
of the loan or discount or any part 
thereof shall be kept as a deposit in the 
bank during the period or a portion of 
the period of the loan renders the tran- 
saction usurious, for the reason that the 
borrower thus pays interest on money 
which he does not receive or have the 
use of.” 


It was held in Gilder v. Hearne, 79 
Tex. 120, 14 S. W. 1081, that where 
the statute provides that all contracts 
which, either directly or indirectly, 
stipulate for a higher rate of interest 
than 12 per centum per annum, shall 
be void and of no effect for the whole 
rate of interest, a note for $1,380, bear- 
ing interest at 12 per centum, for which 
only $1,200 is received by the maker, 
is usurious. Judge Denio, in East 


River Bank v. Hoyt, 32 N. Y., 119, 126. 
said that— 


“The character of the transaction, 
and particularly the material feature, 
that $500 of the money borrowed and 
for which interest was paid, was to be 
retained by the lender until the expira- 
tion of the credit, is conceded by all 
the evidence. It was illegal to stipulate 
for such an advantage. In that, the 
case shows a contract for usury, with 
scarcely an attempt at disguise.” 


Chancellor Halstead said of a tran- 
saction substantially similar to this 
one: 

“T think it is well calculated to show 
how very hard is the way of the trans- 
gressor; and to impress upon us the 
truth that if shallow devices are to be 
permitted to succeed in overcoming the 
defense of usury, great elasticity of 
conscience, and great injury to the 
cause of morals, will be the result.” 
Cummins v. Wire, 6 N. J. Eq. 73, at 
page 84. 

He added that the plaintiff with 
“studied sentences” could not disguise 
or conceal the usury, which was so glar- 
ing, and that his replication to the 
charge of demanding and receiving 
usury amounted “to nothing and a little 
less,” and concludes that the case, then, 
as it stood when the bend and mort- 
gage were executed, is clearly proved 
as set up in defense by the answer of 
Magie and Sandford. It was a loan 
of $1,900, and the taking, therefor, a 
bond and mortgage for $2,000, and 
interest thereon. This is clearly 
usurious. 

Another case like the one at bar is 
Butterworth v. Pecare, where it was 
held that, in an action by the receiver 
of a banking incorporation against the 
indorser of a note, an answer alleging 
that the bank of which plaintiff is re- 
ceiver discounted the note on which he 
sues, upon a corrupt agreement against 
the form of the statute that the defend- 
ant should reseive $300 (the amount 
of the note being $500, and it being 
payable three months from its date). 
and leave the remaining $200 in the 
bank until the note became due, then 
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to be anvlied towards its payment, 
sufficiently states the defense of usury. 
Where it is proved that the bank dis- 
counted the note at the full legal rate 
for the time it had to run, and required 
the indorser to give them his check for 
$200, in pursuance of an avreement to 
that effect, on which it was discounted, 
and the next dav charged this check 
against the credit given on the dis- 
count, a verdict finding usury should 
be sustained. Charging the check in 
account shows that the indorser was to 
have the use of only $800, less the dis- 
count on $500, and was to pay there- 
for interest on $500. Upon such facts 
it would be proper to instruct the jury 
to find for the defendants. 8 Bosworth 
(N. Y.) 671. And to the same effect 
is Barr v. Am., ete., Pisgah Church, 
10 Atl. (N. J. Ch.) 287. It was there 
held that where one, as agent of the 
mortgagee in the negotiation of a mort- 
gage after the execution of the same, 
held it for three of four months, and 
delayed payment of the money due, and 
then, on the order of the mortgagors, 
advanced part of the money, and col- 
lected interest on the full amount of 
the mortgage, and on foreclosure pro- 
ceedings it appeared that the subse- 
quent acts of the agent were in part, 
if not altogether, the acts of the mort- 
gagee, held that the mortgage was 
subject to the penalty of the New 
Jersey statute respecting usury, which 
provides that the true sum loaned, with- 
out interest or costs, only can be col- 
lected. It has also been held that where 
a person lends a sum of money, the re- 
payment of which with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. is secured by a 
mortgage, and at the time of the loan 
and in consideration of it a portion 
of the money in excess of the legal 
rate of interest is returned to him by 
the borrower, the transaction is usur- 
ious. Andrews v. Poe, 30 Md. 486. 
See also Vilas v. McBride, 62 Hun, 
524, 17 N. Y. Supp. 171. 

This kind of usurious agreement has 
Leen east in various forms, but the 
courts have invariably stripped it of its 
' msy disguise, and decided according 

its substance and its necessary 


tendency and effect, when the purpose 
and intent of the lender are unmistak- 
able. And this is the correct rule. 
Uhlfelder v. Carter’s Adm’r, 64 Ala. 
527. In Clark v. City of DesMoines, 
19 Iowa, 199, 87 Am. Dec. 428, it 
was held that warrants issued by a 
municipal corporation in payment of a 
judgment at the rate of $1 in warrants 
for every 75 cents due on the judg- 
ment are tainted with usury. See, also, 
Webb on Usury, § 27 et seq. But we 
are of the opinion that the principle 
of Ehringhaus v. Ford, 25 N. C. 522 
and 529, denounces this kind of transac- 
tion as usurious. It was held that, where 
a bank of this state agreed to lend to 
an individual notes of a Virginia bank, 
which were at a depreciation in the 
market, below both specie and _ the 
notes of the bank in this state, and 
the borrower was to give his note at 
90 days, to be discounted by the bank, 
and to be paid in specie or in the notes 
of the bank making the loan, the note 
given in pursuance of this agreement 
was void for usury, though the borrower 
stated at the time that he could make 
the Virginia notes answer his purpose 
in the payment of his debts to others. 
Usury consists in the unlawful gain, 
beyond the rate of 6 per cent., taken or 
reserved by the lender, and not in the 
actual or contingent loss sustained by 
the borrower. The proper subject of 
inquiry is, what is the lender to receive, 
and not always what the borrower is 
to pay, for the forbearance. In the 
course of the opinion it was said by 


Judge Gaston: 


“If the agreement was that the bor- 
rowers should receive the amount lent, 
after deduction of the discount, in notes 
known to be depreciated at their 
nominal value, and at the expiration 
of the term should repay that amount 
in lawful money, or in a currency less 
depreciated than that in which it was 
advanced, without further explanation, 
an assurance to carry that agreement 
into execution would be usurious. It is 
manifest that by that assurance there is 
reserved to the lender, after taking out 
legal discount, the difference between 
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the actual value of what was lent and 
what is to be returned. This is pro- 
hibited gain.” 

And again: 

“The proper subject of inquiry is 
what is the lender to receive, and not 
always what the borrower is to pay, 
for the forbearance. Where the entire 
gain of the lender is derived from the 
borrower, the profit of the former and 
the loss of the latter are necessarily 
commensurate. But it is always safer 
to apply, when we can, the standard 
given by the law, than to make use of 
any other, however exactly in general 
it may appear to correspond therewith.” 

While the transaction is usurious, and 
the plaintiff can recover only the 
principal of the debt (Barnet v. Bank, 
98 U. S. 555, 25 L. Ed. 212), the de- 
fendant cannot counterclaim for twice 
the amount of interest actually paid, 
because the federal court of last resort. 
whose decisions upon the construction 
of the statute are both authoritative and 
conclusive upon us, has decided, in 
several cases, that the recovery cannot 
be had by way of counterclaim, but that 
payment of the penalty can be enforced 
only by a separate and independent 
action “in the nature of an action of 
debt.” The principle is well stated by 
that court in Barnet v. Bank, supra (98 
U. S. at pages 555, 558, 25 L. Ed. at 


pages 212, 213), as follows: 


“(1) Where illegal interest has been 
knowingly stipulated for, but not paid. 
there only the sum lent without interest 
ean be recovered. (2) Where such il- 
legal interest has been paid, then twice 
the amount so paid can be recovered in 
a penal action of debt or suit in the 
nature of such action against the of- 
fending bank, brought by the persons 
paying the same or their legal repre- 
sentatives. The statutes of the states 
“upon the subject of usury may be laid 
out of view.” They cannot affect the 
Where a statute 
right or offense, and provides a specific 


case. creates a new 
remedy or punishment, they alone ap- 
ply. Such provisions are 
Bank v. Dearing, 91 U. S. 


exclusive. 


29, 23 L. 
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Ed. 196. * * * In the 
is set forth the like paymen 
and there is a claim to recover double 
the amount paid by way of counter- 
claim in the pending suit on the bill. 
This pleading is also fatally defective 
for the same reason as the first one. 
The remedy given by the statute for 
the wrong is a penal suit. To that the 
party aggrieved or his legal represen- 
tative must resort. He can have re- 
dress in no other mode or form of pro- 
cedure. The statute which gives the 
right prescribes the redress, and both 
provisions are alike obligatory upon the 
parties. While the plaintiff in such 
cases, upon making out the facts, has 
a clear right to recover, the defendant 
has a right to insist that the prosecu- 
tion shall be by a suit brought specially 
and exclusively for that purpose, where 
the sole issue is the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, without the presence of 
any extraneous facts which might con- 
fuse the case and mislead the jury to 
the prejudice of either party.” 


third defense 
tL * #5 
,’ 


In Schuyler Natl. Bank v. Gadsden, 
191 U. S. 451, 24 Sup. Ct. 129, 4 L. 
Ed. 258, the court, through Justice 
White, said: 


“The question of decision is: Did 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska rightly 
decide that the controversy concerning 
usurious interest paid was to be gov- 
erned by the statutes of Nebraska on 
that subject, and not by the laws of the 
United States on the same subject, as 
expressed in section 5198 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, 
p. 3493)? We this is the sole 
question, because it is undoubted that 
if the rights of the parties are to be 
determined by the laws of the United 
States, the ruling below was wrong. 
This results from the prior adjudica- 
tions of this court holding that, where 
usurious interest has been paid to a 
national bank, the remedy afforded by 
section 5198 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493) is 
exclusive, and is confined to an inde- 
pendent action to recover such usurious 
Central Nat 
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Bank, 183 U. S. 182, 46 L. Ed. 118, 
22 Sup. Ct. 50, and cases cited.” 
The court then held that the Nebras- 
ka court should have laid out of view 
the state law, and determined the rights 
of the parties according to the law of 
the United States, which is that the 
penalty cannot be -recovered by 
counterclaim, but only by a separate 
and distinct action. The cases in the 
highest federal court have been per- 
fectly uniform to this effect, and we 
cannot disregard them; but it is our 
duty to follow the decisions of that 
court, though we may radically disagree 
with the reasoning. These are the 
cases: Barnet v. Bank, 98 U. S. 555, 
25 L. Ed. 212; Bank v. Dearing, 91 
U. S. 29, 28 L. Ed. 196; Driesbach v. 
Bank, 104 U. S. 52, 26 L. Ed. 658; 
Stephens v. Bank, 111 U. S. 197, 4 
Sup. Ct. 386, 28 L. Ed. 399; Bank 
v. Morgan, 132 U. S. 141, 10 Sup. Ct. 
37, 33 L. Ed. 282; Haseltine v. Bank 
183 U. S. 182, 22 Sup. Ct. 50, 46 L. 
Ed. 118; Bank v. Gadsden, 191 U. S. 
151, 24 Sup. Ct. 129, 48 L. Ed. 
258; and perhaps others. Those above 
cited ave sufficient to show that the rule 
of construction in respect to this matter 
has been well established so that we 
cannot depart from it, it being the law 
and as much so as if the very words, 
“by a separate and an original action,” 
had been inserted in the statute. We 
must adopt that construction by follow- 
ing the highest judicial court, as said 
by us at the last term, through Justice 
Hoke, in Belch v. Railroad Co., 176 N. 
C, 22, 96 S. E. 640, where it was held 
that our rule cannot prevail, where 
there is, according. to the construction 
of the highest federal court, provision 
to the contrary in the federal statute, 
citing United States v. Boomer, 183 
Fed. 726, 106 C. C. A. 164. This con- 
struction of the federal statute (U. S. 
tev. Statutes, § 5198 [U. S. Comp. St. 
$ 9759]), as to usury, has been so firm- 
ly settled that state courts, which had 
held otherwise, reversed their decisions 
vhen Bank v. Dearing, supra, and 
Bank v. Barnet, supra, were decided, 
nd attention is called to that fact by 





the United States Supreme Court in 
one of its decisions. Notable instances 
of such reversals are Haseltine v. Bank. 
155 Mo. 66, 56 S. W. 895, affirmed in 
183 U. S. 182, 22 Sup. Ct. 50, 46 I. 
Ed. 118; Bank v. Dushane, 96 Pa. 340: 
Bank of Lewis, 81 N. Y. 15; Caponi- 
gri v. Altieri, 165 N. Y. 255, 59 N. E. 
87; Huggins v. Bank, 6 Tex. Civ. App. 
33, 24 S. W. 926. This court, in Old- 
ham v. Bank, 85 N. C. 241, holds that 
we are to be governed by the ruling of 
the federal court of last resort; Justice 
Ruffin saying: 


“The result of the decisions, both of 
this and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is that no state law upon 
the subject of usury can be made to ap- 
ply to national banks, and that the 
only law which touches them in this 
respect is the provisions of the statute 
under which they are organized. The 
construction given to those provisions, 
too, by that court must be respected 
and accepted by every other tribunal, 
seeing that it is the court of last resort 
whose jurisdiction extends to the sub- 
ject. And it is well, perhaps, however 
some of its determinations may differ 
from preconceived opinions, that we 
have a court whose judgments in such 
matters can have universal prevalence.” 

He then refers to Barnet v. Bank, 
98 U. S. 555, 25 L. Ed. 212, as de- 
ciding that usurious interest paid to a 
national bank cannot be pleaded by 
way of set-off or payment on the 
principal of the debt, the sole and ex- 
clusive remedy being bv a separate, 
and simple, action of debt unmixed 
with any other matter, and follows that 
decision. He further says: 


“Influenced by this decision [ Barnet 
v. Bank, supra], as we feel ourselves 
to be, the Supreme Court of Pennsy!- 
vania, in * * * Bank v. Dushane, 96 
Pa. St. 340 [recently decided], made a 
similar ruling by which it overruled 
many of its previous adjudications. As 
we read the decision, it goes to the 
full length of saying that in an action 
brought by a national bank the plea 
of usurious interest paid, whatever be 
its form, can avail nothing, and that 
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no action for a like cause, of whatever 
nature, lies against such an institution 
save the one given in terms by the 
statute.” 


The Court of Appeals of New York 
held, in respect to this question and 
the federal statutes of 1882 (Act July 
12, 1882, c. 290, 22 Stat. 162) that, 
in an action brought to recover the 
amount of a promissory note discounted 
by a national bank, it cannot be set up 
by way of counterclaim or set-off that 
the bank, in discounting a series of 
notes, the proceeds of which were used 
to pay other notes, knowingly took a 
greater rate of interest than that al- 
lowed by law. The remedy in such case 
is a separate action of debt to recover 
back twice the amount paid. The rule 
laid down in this case upon a former 
argument (Nat. Bank of A. v. Lewis, 
75 N. Y. 516, 31 Am. Rep. 484), was 
modified, as above, in conformity with 
the decision in Barnet v. Nat. Bank, 
98 U. S. 555, 25 L. Ed. 212, which 
the court held to be controlling. 

The other exceptions are untenable 
or without merit. It would seem that 
they now become irrelevant, as we will 
direct judgment to be entered for the 
plaintiff according to the finding upon 
the fourth issue, and the prayer of his 
complaint; that is, for the principal of 
the debt without interest, except as 
specified in that issue. But we discover 
no error in the other rulings to which 
exceptions were taken. A decision of 
the question raised by the plea of the 
limitation contained in the federal 
statute becomes, of course, unneces- 
sary. 

It all results in this: That the coun- 
terclaim must be dismissed, and that 
the judgment be modified so as to strike 
therefrom all recovery upon the same, 
and that judgment be entered for the 
plaintiff upon the fourth issue and the 
answer thereto, without deduction 
therefrom, or diminution thereof, by 
reason of any penalty for unlawful 
interest paid, the amount to be inserted 
in the judgment being $10,449.54, with 
interest from January 15, 1918. This 
gives the defendant the benefit of the 


forfeiture of interest, but not of the 
penalty, under the federal statute. 


& 


Denial of Application for 
Bank Charter 


State ex rel. Dodd v. Hill, Banking 
Commissioner, Supreme Court of 
Appeals of West Virginia, 
100 S. E. Rep. 286. 


The laws of West Virginia provide 
that “no charter shall be issued to any 
bank to do business in this state until 
the application therefor has been ap- 
proved in writing by the commissioner 
of banking.” Under this provision it 
is held that the matter of approving 
applications rests in the discretion of 
the banking commissioner and_ that, 
where he refuses to approve, his de- 
cision will not be overruled by the 
courts unless it clearly appears that 
he has wilfully and arbitrarily disre- 
garded his duty. 


OPINION 


Mandamus by the State, on the re- 
lation of C. I. Dodd and others, aginst 
J. S. Hill, Banking Commissioner, ete. 
Writ denied. 

LYNCH, J. Guided by his own con- 
struction of section 78, c. 54, Code 
(sec. 83081), as amended by chapter 21, 
Acts 1918, prescribing his authority as 
commissioner of banking, J. S. Hill 
declined to issue a certificate of ap- 
proval of the application of C. I. Dodd 
and others for authority to establish 
a state bank at Elk View, in Elk dis- 
trict, Kanawha county, to be called and 
known as Elk View Banking Company. 
To compel the issuance of such certi- 
ficate, petitioners applied to this court 
for and obtained an alternative writ 
requiring him either to comply with the 
writ forthwith or appear and show 
cause for not doing so. To the petition 
respondent appeared and demurred, 
moved to quash the writ, and filed his 
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return, to which petitioners demurred. 

Speaking as of the date at which 
the amendment of 1913 became effec- 
tive, the Legislature declared that 
“hereafter no charter shall be issued to 
any bank to do business in this state 
until the application therefor has been 
approved in writing by the commis- 
sioner of banking.” It is by virtue of 
this power that respondent seeks to 
justify his action in withholding the 
certificate without which no new state 
banking institution lawfully may open 
its doors for the transaction of business 
in this state. 

As to the power of the Legislature 
to enact a provision of this character 
there is no question raised, but the 
existence of the power is conceded, 
and nothing need be said upon that 
subject except to remark that while 
judicial decisions are not entirely in 
accord, the greater number uphold 
such or similar enactments as within 
the scope of the regulatory authority 
of Congress and of the Legislatures 
of the several states. 

Respondent’s return, petitioners say, 
is not sufficient to justify the with- 
holding of the commissioner’s approval 
of their preliminary application for 
the privilege of engaging in the bank- 
ing business, and that upon such appli- 
cation the only duty he then was re- 
quired to perform was to determine 
the formal sufficiency of the papers 
presented for examination and approv- 
al. The language of the statute does 
not so limit or circumscribe the powers 
it purports to confer upon the office 
thus created. Besides, there was no 
need to regrant such a right to test the 
legal sufficiency of such preliminary 
documents, as that right then belonged 
ind still belongs to the office of the 
secretary of state, and it is there that 
such a test is made. 

Respondent in the return defends his 

tion in part by showing like action 
by former occupants of the office in 
imilar circumstances, and a_ virtual 
ratification or indorsement of the con- 

ruction given by him and them of 

e provisions of section 78 in this: 

iat the Legislature of 1919, presum- 


ably knowing and consenting to such 
construction, amended and re-enacted 
the section in other particulars, but 
left intact the provision so construed. 
But, granting the scope of the power 
to be as broad as the respondent says 
it is, petitioners claim that his action, 
nevertheless, was wholly unjustifiable 
and arbitrary, and that none of the 
reasons relied on to justify the rejec- 
tion of their application were sufficient 
for that purpose. Before condemning 
as arbitrary and unreasonable the ac- 
tion of an officer charged with the per- 
formance of an important public duty, 
a court should carefully scrutinize the 
grounds assigned for so doing. Look- 
ing to these we find the only charge 
to be that the banking commissioner 
acted adversely upon the application on 
the day it was persented to him for ap- 
proval. Promptness in the discharge 
of a public duty ordinarily is worthy 
of commendation rather than adverse 
criticism of the officer. It does not 
necessarily signify failure to give 
thoughtful consideration to the matters 
involved before determining what ac- 
tion a proper discharge of his duty re- 
quired him to take. Besides, according 
to his return, he “seriously considered 
all questions connected with the loca- 
tion of said bank and reached the con- 
clusion that from a banking stand- 
point a bank was not needed at such 
place, and would not be able to be of 
any value to the stockholders, or any 
real value to the people of that com- 
munity; that respondent was of opinion 
that the territory in a commercial sense 
tributary to said Elk View would be 
very small and was not sufficient to 
properly support a bank and enable 
that bank to pay the heavy expenses 
connected with the operation thereof 
and make any returns to the stock- 
holders, and respondent’s experience 
has been that unless a bank can make 
sufficient money for such purposes it is 
of no value to the public, and in many 
instances has been really a menace to 
the interests of the community. 
“Respondent further says that in 
view of late events in one section of 
West Virginia it can be better appreci- 
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ated that there is a grave responsibility 
resting upon respondent in connection 
with his duties under the law, and that 
respondent is advised under the law 
that one of the methods given to him 
for the protection of the public is to 
carefully scrutinize every application 
for a charter for a new bank, and to 
take into consideration everything con- 
nected therewith in each individual 
case, and that.this especially includes 
the location of the bank, the territory 
contributory thereto, its possibilities 
and probabilities from a banking stand- 
point, and that in this case he has given 
much attention to all these and other 
questions connected therewith, and in 
the exercise of his best judgment as a 
sworn officer of the state of West Vir- 
ginia he has arrived at the conclusion 
that this application should not be ap- 
proved.” 

If, as we believe and hold, the mat- 
ters stated are fairly considered within 
the scope of the authority conferred by 
the Legislature, and the officer upon 
whom such authority devolved duly con- 
sidered them, as he solemnly swears he 
did before deciding to withhold ap- 
proval, the writ ought not to issue; for 
while this court may by mandamus com- 
pel action in good faith by an officer 
clothed with discretionary power, we 
will not award the writ for such pur- 
pose unless it appears that he has clear- 
ly and wilfully disregarded his duty. 
or that his action was flagrantly wrong 
working unjust results, or that his de- 
cision was due to caprice, passion, par- 
tiality or corruption. Dillon v. Bare 
& Carter, 60 W. Va. 483, 56S. E. 390. 

Two recent decisions, one by the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in People ex 
rel. Schweder v. Brady, 268 Ill. 192, 
108 N. E. 1009, the other by the Su- 
preme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, in In re -Lunghino & Sons, 
176 App. Div. 285, 163 N. Y. Supp. 
9, construing provisions regulating 
banking institutions and confering au- 
thority on specified public officers simi- 
lar to that dealt with here, support the 
principle stated in Dillon v. Bare, su- 


pra. Speaking of the provision of the 
New York Banking Law (Consol. 
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Laws, c. 2) which “makes the approval 
of the superintendent a condition pre- 
cedent to the doing of any act,” the 
court held that it lay within his sound 
discretion to grant or refuse his ap- 
proval, and, though a later section con- 
ferred upon the court the right to re- 
view the action of such official, the ex- 
ercise of that right was held to be re- 
stricted to instances where he acted ar- 
bitrarily and without good cause, or 
where there had been an abuse of dis- 
cretion, and that ‘“‘acts properly within 
such discretion are not subject to judi- 
cial review at the instance of some one 
claiming that a _ different decision 
should have been made.” 

Likewise, First Nat. Bank of Capi- 
tol Hill v. Murray, 212 Fed. 140, 128 
C. C. A. 652, held not reviewable acts 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
done within the scope of the powers 
conferred on him by the National 
Banking Act (Act June 20, 1874, ec. 
343, 18 Stat. 123) as to control and 
visitation. 

Some of the matters alleged by re- 
spondent for his refusal to approve the 
initial steps taken for the establishment 
of the proposed bank may not, as peti- 
tioners say, be sufficient. But when the 
return is considered in its entirety in 
the light of the objects of the state 
banking act taken as a whole, and in 
view of the authorities, it presents 
facts, circumstances and _ conditions 
such as we think do not warrant us in 
awarding the peremptory writ. Ap- 
parently the chief purpose of the 
Legislature in enactine the state bank- 
ing law was to regulate the banking 
business and render it more efficient and 
more safe for those who intrust money 
to them. These considerations and 
numerous others of and like 
character have co-operated to induce 
such legislation by many if not all 
of the states, following congressional 
action as the safest and best criterion. 
Depositors have suffered severe losses 
by the failure of banks, due sometimes 
only to the lack of business enterprise 
in the community to create a demand 
for capital, but generally because of 
the dishonesty or incapacity of bank 
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officers or agents, and when insolvency 
occurs, as it often does from one or 
both causes, it is usually the depositor 
least capable of sustaining the loss who 
suffers most seriously. 

What motive prompted the creation 
of the office and the enactment of the 
provision granting such authority if 
the Legislature did not intend the 
public to derive some substantial benefit 
and protection from the power granted? 
Certainly there was no public demand 
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for protection against injury from in- 
formality in the application for the 
privilege of engaging in the business. 
No serious results have flowed from 
that source. It was to reduce the prob- 
ability of mishaps and losses of the 
nature mentioned above that the bank- 
ing commissioner was intrusted with 
such power, and to achieve that end a 
certain discretion must be allowed him 
in the exercise of his duties. 
Writ denied. 


Labor and Production 





By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 





HE chief reason Bolshevism has 

failed and will continue to fail 

to make any headway in this coun 
try is that the American workingman, 
in spite of the high cost of living and 
other troubles, real or imagined, is the 
most prosperous laborer in the world. 
In fact, he is the representative of the 
most prosperous class in this country if 
his prosperity be estimated on a scien- 
titie basis of comparative values rather 
than money values, for he has made 
greater strides toward equalizing in- 
come and outgo than any other person 
in the social seale, and he alone has been 
thle to demand and get an increase in 
income as soon as living costs have 
Business men who would post 
pone the resumption of industrial ac- 
tivities at full pressure while waiting 
for the wage level and other cost leve!s 
to fall, hoping by such action to force a 
decline in the cost of labor, are un- 
nowingly attempting to blast holes in 
ie dykes that are protecting our na- 
ion from all the 
maked Russia. 
The newspapers have told us of th« 
meerted efforts that have been made 
‘a year or more to introduce Bol- 


risen. 


horrors of  blood- 


shevist doctrines and Bolshevist methods 
of misgovernment in this country; but 
the same men who were terrified six 
months ago by the outlook for the im- 
mediate future are agreed today that 
the radical doctrines of Russian extrem- 
ists cannot be transplanted successfully 
to American soil. To some persons who 
know the workingmen of this country 
only through the utterances of a few of 
their more radical spokesmen, it has 
come as a surprise to learn that the fail- 
ure of the Bolshevists to gain a foot- 
hold here has been due largely to the 
American workingman himself, who 
heard the Bolshevists’ arguments only 
to laugh them aside. 

The average laborer in this country, 
even the unskilled laborer, is not an ig 
norant person. He knows that he is 
prosperous, and that he will continue 
to ke prosperous if he continues to 
watch out for his own welfare as as- 
siduously as he has done in the past and 
does not kecome too unreasonable in 
his demands; he knows that as soon as 
the cost of living advances his wages 
will advance, and that, whatever the 
conditions of life may be for others. he 
will always be able to earn a living 
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wage. Knowing that his trades unions 
and his special representatives in Con- 
gress and elsewhere are capable of 
looking out for his welfare in the future 
as in the past, the American working- 
man is well satisfied to rely upon the 
machinery he has at hand without ex- 
perimenting with the strange contriv- 
ances of a disturbed Europe. 

Leaders of industry who are dis- 
turbed by the high labor cost of their 
products and who are hoping to see the 
cost of labor decline in the near future 
are due to be disappointed, for the rela- 
tive cost of labor will remain the same 
a year from today and the likelihood is 
that the actual cost will be higher rath- 
er than lower. Those industrial lead- 
ers who, in addition to hoping for 


such a decline in the wage scale. 
are intentionally or unintentionally 
helping to bring it about by de- 
ferring necessary business _activi- 


ties such as building operations are, as 
a matter of fact, unwittingly helping, 
instead of checking, a tendency which 
would give the Bolshevist the oppor- 
tunity he seeks in America—they are 
threatening the sources of that pros- 
perity which is today making the Amer- 
ican workingman one of the strongest 
bulwarks against the Bolshevist and 
are undermining the workingman’s con- 
fidence in the good sense and far-sight- 
edness of his employer. 

The danger that such a situation as 
this may be created is not, however, an 
imminent danger, because the industrial 
leaders who take this short-sighted view 
are growing fewer every day. The num- 
ber of contracts for new construction 
operations that have been let in the 
past few months and are due to be let 
in the next few weeks show that many 
business men are awake to the need of 
going full speed ahead instead of waiting 
for cost declines that will not come. The 
slower investors will be forced to trail 
behind their more progressive leaders 
and in the end will pay as high, or per- 
haps higher, for their postponed work, 
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in addition to losing time and profit that 
a little foresight would have saved them. 

A lesson learned from the war itself 
points the way out of the maze of un- 
certainty and unrest which has followed 
the sudden transition from war to peace. 
The employer, the merchant, the indus- 
trial producer, all are confident of the 
future, yet few dare start ahead with 
firm tread. The reason for the uncer- 
tainty is lack of confidence. The broad 
confidence which every man had in his 
neighbor while the war was on dwindled 
to a pin-point when the war emergency 
disappeared. 

Yet here lies the opportunity for 
making the industrial life of the nation 
a better and more stable element in its 
welfare. If each class that is engaged 
in the task of restoring the country’s 
prosperity would help revive the spirit 
of trust, confidence and coéperation man- 
ifested during the war, believing that 
their better natures should stand re- 
vealed in peace times as well as during 
the stress of war, a happy start would 
be gained toward the reconstruction of 
America into a better, happier, more 
prosperous place in which to live. The 
trend toward such a movement for the 
substitution of codperation for compe- 
tition has already shown itself, and it 
promises to bring business and indus- 
trial relations to a higher level than 
has ever been reached before. 

Without close coéperation the war 
would never have been won, and with- 
out continued coéperatoin along both 
ideal and practical planes it will never 
be possible for this country to meet suc- 
cessfully the vital issues created by the 
complex reconstruction problems of the 
day and the sudden change from ab- 
normal war conditions to subnormal 
peace conditions. But no amount of 
coédperation will be of much avail if it 
consists merely of a passive laying aside 
of jealousies and antagonisms. The 
immediate, urgent need is for produc- 
tion—active production on a scale sucli 
as America has never seen. 
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Economic Conditions in France 





THE FRENCH MERCANTILE MARINE 


BILL has been introduced by Mr 

Klotz, the French Minister of 

Finance and Mr. Claveille, the 
French Minister of Public Works, ask- 
ing for one billion 950 millions of 
franes for the reconstruction and aug- 
mentation of the French mercantile 
marine. The growing need of France’s 
foreign trade and the necessity of re- 
pairing the losses suffered during the 
war are the chief reasons advanced in 
behalf of such a measure. Moreover, 
France is determined to take a more 
active part in world’s shipping demands 
than has been possible hitherto. To 
accomplish such a purpose a material 
encouragement on the part of the state 
is imperative, although the private com- 
panies have already augmented their 
tonnage and have received financial as- 
sistance from the French public. 

In his special report to the Chamber 
of Deputies Mr. Claveille calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the French mercan- 
tile marine was before the war inferior 
to the commercial needs of the country. 
This situation has been aggravated by 
the submarine war. The total of 
France’s mercantile marine before the 
war amounted to only 2,440,000 tons. 
The losses sustained by it during the 
war amounted to 900,000 tons. The 
programme which must be carried out 
for the rehabilitation of France’s mer- 
cantile marine should consist, according 
to Mr. Claveille, of the following 
points. In the first place regular ser- 
vice must be reéstablished between 
France and Corsica, Algeria, Tunis, 
Morocco, Occidental Africa, and all 
other colonies. The French mercantile 
marine should be augmented so that it 
should be large enough to carry all 
French merchandise destined for export 
as well as the goods imported from 
foreign countries. To meet this demand 





it will be necessary to build a mercantile 
fleet of at least five million tons. 


FRANCE’S TRADE WITH ITALY 


French export trade with Italy has 
considerably diminished in proportion to 
that of the last two years. The mer- 
chandise exported during the first six 
months of 1917 amounted to 563,730,- 
000 franes, and during the same period 
of 1918 it amounted to 389,483,000 
frances. On the other hand, the exports 
to Italy during the first six months of 
the current year amounted to only 154.- 
132,000 francs. The diminution in- 
cludes especially pit-coal (13 millions 
in 1919 instead of 112 millions in 1918), 
silk, cotton, and manufactured goods. 

The total of importations from Italy 
amounts to 323,202,000 franes for the 
first six months of 1919 against 389,- 
271,000 francs for the same period in 
1918. Among the imported goods are: 
manufactured cotton articles, sulphur, 
hemp, wines, fruit, silk, ete. 


COMPTOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE DE 
PARIS 


The operations of change at guaran- 
teed terms, which represent one of the 
most important forms of financial help 
given to the French State by the Comp- 
toir National d’Escompte in order to 
facilitate payments abroad, have reached 
on December 31, 1918 the amount of 
103,756,763 francs; which represents an 
augmentation of 49,961,788 francs over 
the amount of the preceding year. This 
difference was caused by the participa- 
tion of the bank in the Spanish credit 
of 455 million pesetas. 

Furthermore, the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte has taken a large share in 
the operations of the French Treasury. 
by renewing Bonds and Obligations of 
the National Defense, by rebuying for- 
eign securities and by contributing to 
the Loan of Liberation. The total of 
financial operations effected by the in- 
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stitution on behalf of the French State 
amount for the year 1919 to 5 billions 
750 million francs. 

Besides the help given to the French 
Treasury, the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte has participated in placing the 
Moroccan Loan of 5 per cent, guaran- 
teed by the French Government, as well 
as in the obligations of the Company of 
the North Railway. Its participation 
in other private enterprises covers all 
branches of commerce and industry. In 
short, the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte has contributed to the promotion 
of national wealth and production at a 
time when such help was mostly needed 
by the country. 


THE BONDS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The introduction of Bonds of Na- 
tional Defense met with success 
throughout the country during the war. 
The following figures show their in- 
creasing popularity. The net product 
of the bonds amounted in 1915 to 7,746 
millions of francs, 9,284 millions in 
1916, 11,518 millions in 1917, and 
15,856 millions in 1918. The product 
of Bonds in 1919 will, according to an 
official estimation, amount to about 24 
billions of francs. The success of the 
Bonds of National Defense is chiefly 
due to the absolute guarantee it carries, 
its facility as an elastic means of finan- 
cial business, and its interest bearing 
feature. 


Economic Conditions in Italy 


THE TAX ON CAPITAL 
A TAX on capital is proposed by 
Signor Schanzer, the Italian Min- 
ister of Finance, the tax to take the 
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form of a “forced loan” bearing inter- 
est at a small rate, not more than two 
per cent. The repayment of the amount 
loaned by the state will be effected grad- 
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ually and during a long period. The 
new “tax” will, however, not apply 
to small fortunes under 50 thousand 
lire. The amount claimed by the state 
will be progressive in proportion to the 
amount of the capital. The foreign 
capital invested in Italy will be ex- 
empted from such a measure. It is ex- 
pected that the state will receive about 
twenty billion lire by carrying out the 
proposed tax on capital. It is further 
believed that such a measure will not 
affect the financial operations of the 
country, but will merely contribute to 
the amelioration of Italy’s financial pos- 
ition abroad. 

A special commission has been ap- 
pointed to study the means by which the 
“forced loan” will be effected. There 

re three categories into which all for- 
‘ones fall according to the judgment of 
le commission. The first comprises 
ortunes from 50,000 to 100,000 lire; 
hich will contribute one per cent of 

e capital; the second comprises the 
‘ortunes from 100,000 to half a million 

e and will yield two per cent of the 


amount; the third category includes all 
fortunes above half a million lire and 
will loan to the state three per cent of 
their amount. A further category may 
be invented with a higher rate of con- 
tribution for very large fortunes. The 
duration of the “loan” will be from 
thirty to fifty years. 


ITALY’S COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
RUMANIA 


Italy has inaugurated a new policy 
lately to develop commercial relations 
with Rumania. The president ‘of the 
Rumanian Chamber of Commerce of 
Bucharest, together with several promi- 
nent Italian business men, has taken 
the initiative in promoting trade be- 
tween the two countries. Rumania’s 
need of manufactured goods and Italy’s 
demand for cereals and petroleum form 
a solid basis upon which such a trade 
may be developed in a spirit of mutual 
interest. It is urged that Italy should 
hasten to take the place of the Ger- 
man and Austrian industries, which be- 
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fore the war held sway in Rumania. 
For the realization of this purpose it 
is necessary that Italy send commercial 
agents and consuls to Rumania to study 
the special demands of the Rumanian 
market. The Rumanian Government 
has already sent several consuls and 
commercial attaches to Italy in order 
to facilitate the trade relations between 
the two Latin countries. 


ITALY AND BELGIUM 


The following points are extracted 
from an article in the “Revue Finan- 
ciere et Economique d’Italie,” signed 
by Mr. Gaston Pomba, Secretary of the 
“Revue Belge.” There was a tendency 
in Italy before the war to believe that 
Belgium had a market exclusively con- 
trolled by German industry. However 
justified might have been this opinion 
before the war, it is no longer tenable. 
To-day Belgium has recovered her com- 
plete economic independence and_ is 
looking for coéperation with the allied 
and Latin countries. Belginm needs 


Italian machinery in order to restart 
her industries crippled by the German 
invasion. Her industrial plants are be- 
ginning to work, but there is still much 
to ke done kefore they will ke able to 
accomplish their pre-war output. The 
chief obstacle to this development is 
the lack of machinery. Italy is in a 
position to help Belgium in this respec! 
much easier than any other European 
country on account of her developed in- 
dustries during the war. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


On 81 December 1918 Italy’s mer- 
cantile marine consisted of 408 boats, of 
which 364 were national and 44 seques- 
tered, amounting to 631,822 tons. Since 
that date the merchant fleet of Italy has 
been augmented by the acquisition of 
several boats bought in England. The 
total of these acquisitions approximates 
600,000 tons, which brings the total of 
Italy’s mercantile marine up to 1,281. 
822 tons. 
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Economic Conditions in Spain 


CREDITO DE LA UNION MINERA 


FUNDAMENTAL measures have 

been taken by the assembly of the 
stockholders of the Crédito de la Union 
Minera. First of all the capital of the 
institution has keen augmented from 20 
to 50 millions of pesetas with a fifty 
per cent. premium, the bank realizing 
thereby a kenefit of 15 million pesetas. 
The council of administration is allowed 
to issne 10 million pesetas (nominal) 
with the said premium of fifty per cent.. 
by offering the new shares on the basis 
of one for two old ones. The bank 
purposes to extend its financial opera- 
tions abroad and to promote the com- 
mercial and industrial development of 
the country. 


NEW BRANCHES OF SPANISH BANKS 
The Banco Hispano Americano has 


pened a new kranch at Pamvel-ya in 
rder to meet the demand of. its in- 


creased activities. For the same pur- 
pose the Banco de Albacete has inaugu- 
rated new branches at Ciudad Real, Ali- 
cante, and Murcie. The development 
of the Banco de Albacete has been 
especially important during the last few 
years. It already has a capital of 5 
millions of pesetas and a reserve fund 
of 2,700,000 pesetas. 


NEW BANK AT BARCELONA 


The Banco Urquijo Catalan has been 
founded at Barcelona with a capital of 
25 millions of pesetas. The new bank is 
designed to protect and promote the de- 
velopment of foreign trade as regards 
the province of Catalonia, by facilita- 
ting the import of raw materials and the 
export of manufactured products. It 
will equally support the production by 
allowing credit on merchandise and by 
opening branches abroad. It is thereby 
believed thet the new financial establish- 
ent will prove an important factor in 
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the constant growth of Spain’s foreign 
trade, which during the war has attained 
a greater development than at any other 
period in the history of the country. 
The president of the bank is the 
Marquis de Urquijo. The direction of 
the establishment is under Mr. Juan 
Carrera and that of the council of ad- 
ministration under Mr. Felix Escalas. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 


A French commercial office has been 
founded in Madrid for the purpose of 
adjusting the commercial relations be- 


tween France and Spain. It will be re- 
membered that these relations have been 
developed during the war, when Spain 
furnished France raw materials, food- 
stuffs and manufactured goods. The 
loan accorded to France by a consortium 
of Spanish banks has equally contribu- 
ted to increase the trade balance be- 
tween the two countries. The commer- 
cial office is under the supervision of the 
French Minister of Commerce and For- 
eign Affairs, and is run exactly like 
those established recently in Zurich and 
London. 
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The Financial Situation in Chili 


By Marcos G. Hvumosro, Consut or CuIte In New ORLEANS 


A CCORDING te the latest report 


of the Minister of Finance of 
Chile the financial situation of 
the country can be condensed as fol- 
lows: 
Revenue for 1918 $82,640,000.00 
Expenses 71,320,000.00 


Superavit $11,320,000.00 
in American currency converted at 
$0.365 for “peso” gold and $0.20 for 
“peso” paper. 
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NATIONAL PROPERTIES 


During 1918, 263 properties were 
appraised and added to the general as- 
sets of the Government, valuation of 
which was 12,500,000 paper “pesos” or 
approximately $4,562,500.00 Ameri- 
can money. The total number of prop- 
erties, registered at the close of 1918 
as belonging to the Government was 
9,542 valued at $340,000,000 (pesos) 
or approximately $125,000,000 Ameri 
can money, excluding colonization and 
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nitrate lands, railways, telegraph lines, 
ete. The Government owns about 
15,000 miles of railways valued at 
$95,000,000 American money. 





FOREIGN DEBT 


On December 81, 1918, the foreign 
debt of Chile amounted to approximate- 
ly $147,000,000 (American) or to be 
more exact to £380,266,540.00 as fol- 
lows: 

Balance 


Sinking Original 


Issued Int. fund amount Dec., 1918 
1885......4%% 1% £808,900 £425,800 
1886...... 4% ly 6,010,000 3,528,600 
| a 4% ly 1,160,200 680,900 
1889......4% ly 1,546,400 1,102,000 
POUL li, 1,800,000 1,285,600 
yg Se 6 1 149,000 61,740 
ee 4% 1, 630,000 $34,500 
ng OP 4% i, 2,000,000 1,489,800 
Per 4% ly 265,000 198,560 
| eo eT 5 \y, 4,000,000 3,136,600 
Oe 5% 2 200,000 12,800 
1905.. 5 1 1.350.000 1,143,200 
ta SRE 4% 2 3.700.000 2,325,060 
5 6 ly 3,000,000 2,816,400 
1909 5 1 2,600,000 2,318,560 
rr 4% 11 275,000 230,880 
ig EPO § 1 4,905,000 4,474,780 
. er 5 1 


5,000,000 4,600,760 


£39,399,500 £30,266,540 


Interest and sinking fund has always 
been paid in due time even under most 
stressing conditions. 


INTERNAL DEBT 


There are two internal debts: gold 
and paper. The gold debt consists of 
the balance of an issue of 1904 for the 
construction of the Arica Railway, 
amounting to $5,268,000 Chilean gold 
(approximately $1,923,000 American 
money) as of December 31, 1918. 
The paper debt amounts to $65,770. 
454, equivalent to about $13,000,000 
American money. During the year 
there was paid off about $7,000,000 


paper. The internal debt, therefore, is 
in all about $15,000,000 American 
money. 


Considering the pound sterling at 
$4.20 the total debt of Chile, at present, 
internal and external, amounts to about 
$140,000,000 American money or about 
$85 per head of population on our 
4,000,000 inhabitants. 


PAPER MONEY 


We have, in Chile, two classes of 
notes; one issued by the Government as 
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Direct Connections 


with a very large number of 
banks in the South enable us 
to collect Cash Items and Bill 
of Lading Drafts quickly and 
economically. 


Our Foreign Department 


is closely affiliated with Amer- 
ican and Native Banks in Cu- 
ba, Porto Rico, Mexico, South 
and Central America, and 
offers unequalled service for 
handling collections on those 
countries. 


Hibernia 
Bank ©& Trust Co. 


New Orleans 





























a direct liability of the State, and an- 
other issued by the Conversion office 
to banks and merchants against depos- 
its, dollar for dollar, of their value in 
gold. 

On December 31, 1918, the outstand- 
ing amount was: 


Government issues ..........$150,853,119.50 
Conversion office ........... 70,588,253.00 
FORM ic cccscccccccceees eres 


The Government carries in the con- 
version fund, against the balance of 
$150,853,119, deposits of $111,272.- 
238.29 in gold pesos considered at the 
rate of 18 pence per peso in the fol- 
lowing institutions: 

London—Bank of England $47,054,130.84 
Berlin—Disconto Gesellschaft 61,963.35 
New York—National City Bank 10,330.38 
Chile—Gold bars in Treasury 64,000,000.00 
In transit 145,813.72 


As the exchange rate in Chile is at 
present around 10 pence per peso those 

























a Meeting the Needs 
of South Africa 
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400 Branches 
in Africa 


Bombay 
(India) 


Antwerp & vee A 
(Belgium) a 


ITH enormous natural resources South 

Africa presents one of the most promising 
fields for development. Her needs represent 
practically the entire range of necessities and 
luxuries from mining, mill and agricultural 
machinery and building materials, to auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles and musical instruments. 


Our 400 branches are at the disposal of Ameri- 
can business men. 


Trade and credit information on request 


National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


New YorkOffice, 10 Wall Street R. E. Saunders, Agent 
Heai Of fice London Offices 
Pretoria, Transvaal Circus Place, London Wall, E. C. 
E. C. Reynolds, General Manager 18 St. Swithins Lane, E. C. 4 


25 Cockspur St., S. W. 


Total Resources over $287,000,000 
















































































Capital $3,000,000 


Eighth Street 
Broaiiway & th St. 
New York 
Sherman 


Fifth Ave. & 32nd St. 
New York 





Foreign Exchange Department 
Letters of Credit Negotiated 


Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 


OFFICES 
Market and Fulton Flatbush 
“2ren” Aetna on Ss ane 


92 West Broadway 
New York 


Long Island City 


Bridge Plaza 
Long Island City 


Irving Trust Company 


Frederic G. Lee, President 
Woolworth Building, New York 


Surplus $1,000,000 


New Utrecht 
New Utrecht Ave. & 54thSt. 
Brvoklyn 
Brooklyn 


350 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn 




















#111,272,000 “pesos of 18 pence” are 
equivalent to approximately $200,300,- 
000 “pesos of 10 pence,” meaning that 
the issue is entirely covered. 

The issue of the Conversion office is 
fully covered by deposit in London of 
£2,365,250; in New York, $3,620,475.- 


50 in Chile in gold coin or bars. 
Our paper money is in fact covered 
dollar for dollar, in gold. 


BUDGET FOR 1920 


The budget for 1920 amounts to 
*166,000,000 paper and $84,700,000 in 
sold, or in all $64,155,000 American 


currency. These figures include in gold 


pesos: 

Nitrate export duty ...........§ $77,750,000 
= eee ror re 3,000,000 
UE onkew ace dedsnn dd eaelew.ex 3,950,000 
and paper pesos: 

LOE GND 5 o:d'v.0:8 5 60 seneci0:6b\s $66,300,000 


17,000,000 


“'amp duties 
7,800,000 


Posts and telegraphs ........... 


6,500,000 
Poo Ce sss seer e eens eees 16,000,090 
cece eccesisccvoncosos 4 52,538,000 


Wines and liquors 
Tobacco 


All others 


Expenses, including service of the 
foreign debt and all other amount to 
$61,455,000, leaving an apparent su 
peravit of about $3,300,000 American 
money. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During 1918, ten months of which 
were wartimes, the foreign trade of 
Chile amounted to $1,235,699,482 Chil- 
ean gold pesos or apvroximately $451,- 
000,000 American money. Of these 
$436,074,065 were imports and $799, 
625,417.00 were exports, leaving a bal- 
ance in favor of $363,551,352.00 Chil- 
ean gold or approximately $100,000,000 
American money. In the imports are 
included $40,000,000 Chilean gold pesos 
in gold bars, so that in fact the trade 
balance was actually about $115.000,- 
000 American money in favor of Chile. 

Of the exports it is worth while 
mentioning the following: 
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A NEW BRANCH 
IN SPAIN 








AFFILIATED BANKS 


COLOMBIA 


Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Colombia 


Bogota, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Medellin, Mani- 
zales, Girardot, Cali, Honda, 

Armenia, Bucaramanga 


PERU 
Banco Mercantil 
Americano del Peru 


Lima, Arequipa, Chiclayo, 
Callao, Trujillo 


VENEZUELA 


Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Caracas 


Caracas, La Guayra 


BRAZIL 


American Mercantile 
Bank of Brazil 


Para, Pernambuco, 


NICARAGUA 


National Bank of 
Nicaragua 
Managua, Bluefields, Leon, 
Granada 


CUBA 
Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Cuba 


Havana 


HONDURAS 


Banco Atlantida 
La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, 
San Pedro Sula, Puerto 

Cortez 





This Bank announces the es- 
tablishment of a branch in 
Madrid, Spain, Gran Via 14. 


The services of our Barcelona and 
Madrid offices are placed at your 
disposal for the financing of business 
transactions with Spain. We are 
prepared to make collections and to 
establish commercial credits in any 


part of Spain at moderate rates. 


MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 
An American Bank for Foreign Trade 
44 PINE STREET NEW YORK 


New Or-eans OFFicr Maprip Orrice 


732 Gravier Street Gran Via 14 
Paris OFFICE BarceLona OFFIcr 

11 bis Boulevard Rambla de los 
Haussmann Estudios-Canuda 2 


Capital . ‘ P ‘ 7 s - $5,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . ‘ 2,276,506 



































to the Orient 


OFFICERS 
Charles A. Holder 
President 
T. Fred Aspden 
Vice-President 
E. B. MacKenzie 


Secretary & 
Treasurer 








Direct Banking Service 


(THE FACILITIES of the Park-Union For- 
eign Banking Corporation have been or- 
ganized particularly to meet the needs of 
American manufacturers and merchants, im- 
porters and exporters for acompletely efficient 
and direct banking service to the Orient. 
Our branches at Yokohama and Shanghai are stra- 
tegically located to act for you in all matters affecting 
your Far Eastern trade. 


States at Seattle and San Francisco. 
will be glad to consult with you. 


PARK-UNION 
FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 


56 Wall Street, New York 
Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $2,250,000 


Branches in the United 
Our officers 














(Chilean Gold Pesos) 


Niteates oc ccccccccscccccescc cQeeenee 
IEP rT ee re rere 109,000,000 
BE ee ee ee Are 32,000,000 
GEN Sk pe ebab ethene eka ee 18,000,000 
ee SP ee Pare wre 14,000,000 
CONE EE: boc occcssdecccees 8,000,000 


The nitrate industry, one of the main 
sources of wealth for the Government 
and the people, has continued to develop. 
During 1918 there were exported 
3,242,000 tons valued at over 500 mil- 
lion pesos (gold), or $182,500,000 
American money. Export tax amounted 


to about $22,000,000 American dollars. 
Since 1882 exports have grown from 
531,000 tons to 8,242,000. 


BANKING 


Banking in Chile has been successful 
during 1918 as never before. At the 
end of the year the Chilean banks and 
foreign banks operating in Chile had 
deposits amounting to 
Paper pesos 
GEE ONG obese cebsbeesvecenan 237,000,000 


or in all $232,500,000 American money. 


Semi-Annual Report of the Bank of Chosen 


"THE report for the half-year ended 

June 30, 1919, of the Bank of 
Chosen comments upon the general eco- 
nomic situation in Chosen which is 
reported as unusually encouraging. 
Many new industrial companies have 
been organized and old ones have been 


5 


extended. Also, various public works 
such as railways, harbor and buildings 
in general have been in projress. The 
production of rice showed such an en- 
couraging increase that the possibility 
of Chosen’s becoming an important 
supply of foodstuff to Japan is much 
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| Developing Commerce 


With the British Colonies 


The African British Crown Provinces are potentially the richest 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. Large exporters of natural 
products, they import manutactured articles in practically every 
known character of goods. Imports into Nigeria alone during the 
past year in nine important articles of commerce totalled more than 
$15,000,000, divided as follows: 


IN 555 sala areca y bina, aice ae $7,500,000 
CR ME sic tswsscnrsansodsoncbsovas 1,753,000 
IE aici aceratnd: 54 eed aecinesaatawsues 1,530,000 
SE cd nin indice ad agisaiwada asad weaekaad ie 1,500,090 
EE EE See OE Pe Set OAD | 530,000 
I NOIR iii 655-60:0520enaudesccvever 1,000,000 
so io a daocwadankedseaw se 350,000 
Sees SN MINIS 5 5.6 3.000 54:6 bee bow aedede 160,000 
EE I 0505454 baba wnesevesnaeaten 1,250,000 
Exports in four leading commodities were divided as follows: 
I oooh a ale cedera th wie es i oe $5,000,000 
BROCCO TROP OTC Pe 5,000,000 
I ee a risk wet reewcasseweus awed 4,000,000 
al ci val a one eee daee aie 3,500,000 


American merchants and manufacturers will find in British West 
and North Africa rich markets capable of wonderful development. 
To all desiring to enter them the bank of British West Africa extends 
its fullest facilities for co-operation and service in developing trade 
with that territory. 


BRANCHES: 
Egypt Sierra Leone Togoland 
Morocco Liberia Nigeria 
Canary Islands French Ivory Coast Fernando Po 
Gambia Gold Coast and Ashanti 


Our New York Agents will be glad to pro- 
vide information on trade to these colonies 


Bank of British West Africa 
| 





Limited 


New York Office—100 Beaver Street. 
Head Office, London R. R. Appleby, N. Y. Agent 
Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 
Paid Up $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 











Effective Cooperation 


The strong position of the National Shawmut 
Bank in resources, and its extensive foreign 
and domestic connections, 
effective cooperation with 

We handle promptly and at lowest rates, all 
collection items or other business for merchants 
and manufacturers as well as for banks. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Resources over $225,000,000 
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talked of. To accomplish this, irriga- 
tion systems will be necessary. 

Among the industries of Chosen, 
those reported making the most conspic- 
uous progress were sericulture and silk- 
reeling. It is predicted that sericulture 
will become the principal industry of 
Chosen. Silk-reeling has also made 
tremendous strides. Cotton growing 
is also showing important gains and 
is consistently encouraged by the au- 
thorities. 


CONDITION OF THE BANK 


The condition of the bank is sum- 
marized in the report as follows: 


Without entering into details of accounts, 
for which shareholders are referred to the 
statement annexed to this report, we are high- 
iy gratified to be able to report that the 
business of the Bank has on the whole made 
most satisfactory development, and in 
his it has quite kept pace with the finan- 
ial progress in general mentioned above. 
vith regard to branch offices, the temporary 
fice at Spascoe, Maritime Province, Si- 
eria, was closed in May last, its raison 

tre having been lost on account of the 


hi 


removal of the troops from that town. On 
the other hand, a new branch was estab- 
lished in Shimonoseki, Japan, and prepara- 
tions are being made to open an agency in 
New York. We have stationed a number of 
officials in this great metropolis for some 
years past to transact part of our business 
but the expansion of our business beyond 
the Pacific has induced us to take this im- 
portant step. The progress of business in 
many of the branch offices has been such 
that in some of them the existing buildings 
are quite inadequate to cope with the grow- 
ing requirements. Some of these are being 
rebuilt, and some extended. ‘Those in the 
course of construction are Tokyo, Dairen, 
Kaiyuan, Changchun and Szupingchieh; those 
for which plans are being made for new 
buildings are Taiku, and Kunsan, and those 
for which sites have been purchased are 
Shimonoseki and Harbin. 

The economic and financial situation in 
Chosen and Manchuria as outlined above has 
been carefully weighed in our conduct of 
business, and, while acting with great cau- 
tion as required by the situation, our best 
efforts have been put forth to secure every 
possible development for the two countries 
in trade and industry, which is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest reasons for our being 
in them. Signs already point out that, now 
that the War is over, the economic activity 
of all nations in the Far East is assuming 
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a magnitude never known before. It is in 
the highest degree necessary, therefore, that 
we should now provide ourselves with ample 
means to meet the situation, increase our 
reserve funds, and strengthen our founda- 
tion. It is a further pleasure to us to be 
able to report that our net profits for the 
half-year amounted to Yen 1,988,000, show- 
ing an increase of Yen 327,000 over those for 
the preceding half-year. 

Lastly, we may add that the Bank will 
finish in November next the full ten years 
since its establishment, during which it is 
a great satisfaction to note that the Bank 
has made very good progress. Doubtless 
we are much indebted for this success to the 
development of the public at large, and to 
proper government guidance, as well as to 
the generous aid of our banking friends at 
home and abroad and also that of our cus- 
tomers. We should, however, bear in mind 
that we owe it, in no small degree, to the 
praiseworthy services our staff have rendered 
us in a self-sacrificing spirit. On this ocea- 
sion we feel bound to express to them our 
sincere thanks in which we hope you will 
join. Needless to say that for the future 
development of the Bank we have to depend 
upon the ability and diligence of our staff. 
We are therefore giving our best attention 
to the task of strengthening them with new 
men of ability and to giving them fit train- 
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ing. We must also endeavour to afford them 
adequate means and thereby enable them to 
keep in wholesome condition both in body 
and spirit so that they may work up to the 
best standard of efficiency. In this way 
the Bank will, we trust, prosper long if our 
members do their best in performing theit 
duties in perfect unity and codperation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


The profits of the Bank, after deducting 
expenses, providing for interest on deposits, 
rebate on bills, and for all bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to Yen 1,988,525.85, te 
which has to be added the balance from the 
previous half-year, Yen 361,033.03, making a 
total of Yen 2,349,558.88, which it is pro- 
posed to appropriate as follows: 


Dividend at 6 per cent. per annum 


GM GEE GRATES. cc ccvcodcccceccoce Yen 600,000.00 
Dividend at 6 per cent. per annum 

GR BOW GRATER, cc ccccccesocsese 196,027.39 
Additional dividend at 3 per cent. 

per annum on old shares....... 300,000.00 
Additional dividend at 3 per cent. 

per annum on new shares...... 98,013.69 
Reserve fund to provide for losses 550,000.00 
Reserve fund to equalize dividend 52,000.00 
Bonus and allowances........... 85,000.00 
Payment to Government......... 56,309.24 
Balance carried forward to next 

BRIE FORE oc cccccccccscccesscces 412,208.56 








Yen 2,349,558. 88 


JUNE 30, 1919 


Liabilities 


Ce en arene 


Reserve fund 
Bank-notes issued 

Specie reserve 

Security reserve 
Currency bills issued 
Government accounts 
DE Larne vp aseca inde ckkendewee wanes 
Bills payable 
Loans 


Call money 


Acceptances on accounts of customers ..... 
Sy MED a oarain as 0 046000044 2 ve aece 


Outstanding branch accounts 


Dividend unpaid ....... MResdeeceedenee ease 
Balance from last half-year ............... 
Net profit for the half-year ............... 


See NED nbveneteceseanedecdbassenwes 


Cash on hand 
Money at call and short notice 
Bullion 
Foreign money 
Bills receivable 
Bills discounted 
Loans and advances 

Advances to Government 

Other advances 

Current accounts ..... 
Bonds and debentures 
Due from other banks 


Liabilities of customers for acceptances per contra ................ 
Bank premises, furniture, etc. ............. 














Yen 


40,000,000.00 
4,218.000.00 
102,797,339.30 
Yen 34,504,471.00 
68,292,868.30 
1,282,589.10 
1,200,000.00 
185,635,387.18 
2,023,914.98 
6,500,000.00 
33,300 ,000.00 
29 669.314.22 
17,597,725.31 
6,043,550.42 
50,515.06 
361,033.03 
1,988,525.85 


Yen 432,667,894.45 


Yen 
10,001,425.00 
49,232,156.28 

5,530,000.00 
3,921,636.77 
64,293.10 
18,166.774.33 
165,922.941.65 
114,478,381.25 
5,500,000 00 
70,203.831.07 
38,774,550.18 
14,537,441.16 
16,762,916.59 
29,669 .314.22 
4,380,614.10 


Yen 432,667,894.45 

















Most Efficient Service 


We are enabled through our thoroughly 
organized and equipped departments, and 
our close affiliations with prominent bank- 
ing institutions throughout the world, to 
offer to merchants, 


manufacturers and 


bankers the most efficient service in all 
lines of banking, foreign and domestic. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Boston 


Deposits - 
Resources - 


$179,000,000 
over 260,0u0,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 








‘*Trading With Australia”’ 


HE above is the title of a pamphlet 
recently issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, in 

which the trade possibilities with Aus- 
tralia are discussed. 

Speaking of Australia’s resources, it 
is stated: 


The greatest producer of wool in the 
world, and ranking high among the nations 
exporting wheat, Australia is also a metal- 
lurgist’s paradise, containing rich workings 
of iron, zine, gold, copper, tin, silver, molyb- 
denite, tungsten ores, platinum and radio-ac- 
tive uranium ores, as well as deposits of dia- 
monds, sapphires, emeralds, opals, turquoise, 
tourmaline, and rubies. 

Australia’s resources are such that she 
could easily support a population of 50,000,- 
000. The Eastern states, New South Wales, 
Victoria and Queensland, have compara- 
tively little arid interior. All the states 
ire undoubtedly capable of great develop- 
ment. In Queensland, which runs into the 
tropical and subtropical zones, practically 
inything can be grown—dairy products and 
grain abound in the South, and a few hun- 
dred miles north pineapples, bananas, and 
ugar cane grow in abundance. South of 





Victoria the small island of Tasmania has 
a climate probably unequalled anywhere 
in the world, with fine resources of minerals 
and grain. 


The fact that the seasons in Aus- 
tralia are the reverse of those in the 
United States is pointed to #s an ad- 
vantage to the American exporter. 


Owing to the custom of Australian mer- 
chants of placing their orders about nine 
months before the goods are required, orders 
in sufficient volume would enable American 
manufacturers to run continuously in the 
domestic “off season.” Australian orders 
could be filled during the dull season which 
occurs in the United States between the 
regular seasonal shipments for domestic 
trade. 


The matter of credits is an import- 
ant one, 


“One of the great drawbacks to trade 
relations between the two countries is the 
question of credits,” writes American Trade 
Commissioner Ferrin from Melbourne. 
“American manufacturers would hardly con- 
sider appointing an Australian represen- 
tative and allowing him to take orders on 
open account, with thirty to sixty days’ 
sight draft after arrival of the goods. The 
American salesmen would find considerable 
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difficulty in ascertaining the financial stand- 
ing of local merchants, and, on the other 
hand, Australian merchants accustomed to 
the liberal terms granted by English and 
German heuses, would not be inclined to 
make purchases and pay cash when the 
goods were shipped. Some Australiap bank- 
ers realize the situation and are willing to 
make arrangements with New York banks 
to pay American manufacturers for their 
goods upon receipt of the invoices and ship- 
ping documents, when properly authorized 
by the Australian merchants, who will pay 
the interest, exchange and collection fees 
upon terms prearranged with the bankers. 
This gives the American merchant the cash 
payment which he desires, guarantees the 
Australian that the goods have actually been 
shipped, and in addition local banks provide 
the credits necessary for the Australians 
to do business.” 

Australian merchants feel that while it 
is advisable for representatives of Ameri- 
can firms to make trips to the Australian 
market, in order to establish connections, 
local agents can conduct the business more 
satisfactorily, as they know the financial 
standing of the prospective purchasers more 
intimately, and also the best time to make 
shipments and the grade of goods required. 


& 





HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President Liberty National Bank, New York 


ARVEY D. GIBSON, president of 
the Liberty National Bank and 
Geo. F. Murnane, vice-president of that 
institution, sailed for Norway recently 





Bank of Spain’s Earnings 


CCORDING to a report submitted 
to the Department of Commerce 
Trade Commissioner Arthur N. 
Young, the Bank of Spain (Banco de 
Espana) stands at the center of Spanish 


Visiting Scandinavian 


Countries 


a trip through Norway, 








GEORGE _ F. MURNANE 
Vice-President Liberty National Bank, New York 


Sweden and Denmark as well as other 
European countries. 

This is in line with the aggressive 
policy which the Liberty National Bank 
adopted toward financing of 
Scandinavian-American trade, and in 
which the recent consolidation with the 
Scandinavian Trust Company was an 
important step. Certain other members 
of the Liberty staff are accompanying 
Mr. Gikson and Mr. Murnane and a 
stndy of foreign conditions with partic- 
reference to the Scandinavian 
countries will be made. 
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A Canadian Information Service 


Canadian-American trade annually amounts to over a bil- 
lion dollars: close upon one billion of American money is 
today invested in Canada, a considerable part of it in 
Canadian securities. 

With Statistical Departments in New York and Toronto 
and over 380 branches located in all parts of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Union Bank of Canada is in a position to 
furnish American bankers with up-to-date information in 
regard to Canadian conditions and corporations. All re- 
quests for information in regard to Canada will be cheer- 
fully and carefully handled, 





Union Bank of Canada 











Head Office 
Winnipeg. Can. 





New York Agency, 49 Wall St. 


W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby, W. M. Forrest, 
Agents 


Capital & Surplus 
$9,786,522 














finance. Like the Bank of England, 
although privately owned, it is in a true 
sense the central and national bank. It 
alone has the privilege of note issue, and 
its notes are the only paper currency 
circulating in Spain. It holds and con- 
trols the reserves of gold and silver upon 
which Spain’s monetary system is based. 
It is at the same time fiscal agent for 
the Government, the banker’s bank, 
and the largest bank for the public. 
The Bank of Spain is preponderant in 
financial power in Spain. At the end of 
1918 it held a cash reserve of 2,870,- 
000,000 pesetas ($554,000,000), of 
which 2,228,000,000 pesetas ($4380,- 
000,000), were gold and 642,000,000 
pesetas ($124,000,000) silver. During 
the first nine months of 1919 the bank 
added about 200,000,000 pesetas ($38,- 
600,000) of gold to these reserves, prin- 
cipally because of the raising of the 
American embargo on gold exports. 
Since July, 1914, the bank has in- 
creased its holdings of gold by over 
300 per cent. The bank’s reserve is 
nearly ten times the amount of cash in 


the vaults of the other banks of the 
country. Its capital and surplus, 210,- 
000,000 pesetas ($41,000,000), were 
close to one-third of the total capital 
invested in banking in Spain, excluding 
that of the private bankers. At the 
close of 1918 its deposits, 1,159,000,000 
pesetas ($228,000,000), were nearly 
equal to a third of the total deposits of 
all the banks of the country. 

Since the outbreak of the war the 
amount of gold in the vaults of the 
Bank of Spain has increased by 315 
per cent., a larger percentage of in- 
crease than is shown by the national 
bank of any other country except the 
Netherlands. This great influx of gold 
has changed fundamentally the char- 
acter of the guaranty back of the note 
issue of the Bank of Spain. From 1900 
to 1914 the proportion of gold and silver 
reserves held against notes varied from 
50 to 75 per cent. somewhat more than 
half of which consisted of silver. But 
on June 28, 1919, the reserves amounted 
to 83 per cent., nearly. four-fifths of 
which was gold. On that date the bank 
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Limited 
Nominal Capital 


Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Capital 


Subscribed Capital 


Reserves. . 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 


The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Surplus over Liabilities ° 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
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Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester. Eng. 
Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocupDaLe, 8TocKPORT, HALI- 
Fax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
- $12,500,000 


- «. 3,750,000 
° 3,750,000 

- «+ 7,500,000 
° 2,825,000 
10,325,000 


Collections promptly 
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held, in round figures, a cash reserve 
of 2,928,000,000 pesetas ($565,000,- 
000), of which 2,266,000,000 pesetas 
($488,000,000), were gold and 657, 
000,000 pesetas ($127,000,000) silver. 

The earnings of the bank have been 
large, varying since 1875 from 16 to 25 
per cent annually. The profits distrib- 
uted annually to the shareholders dur- 
ing the last ten years were-as follows: 
From 1910 to 1912, inclusive, 19 per 
cent; from 1913 to 1917, inclusive, 20 
per cent; in 1918, 21 per cent plus a 
dividend in bonds equivalent to about 
20 per cent, and in the first half of 
1919, 12 per cent. 

The profit and loss account in the re- 
port for the year 1917 contained an 
item, “profit from the acquisition of 
gold, 29,976,306.50 pesetas,” and this 
account showed a surplus carried over 
into 1918 of 38,000,000 pesetas. During 
the year 1918 the bank distributed this 
amount through the issue to sharehold- 
ers of 30,000,000 pesetas in 4 per cent 
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bonds (mentioned above), the bank not 
being allowed to add to its capital 
stock. These profits were gained by 
acquiring gold at less than par. At 
one time the dollar was only received 
by the bank at a rate of 4.85 pesetas, 
a discount of about 6 per cent as com- 
pared with the par of 5.18 pesetas. The 
bank was able to do this because it 
had practically a buying monopoly of 
gold in Spain. There was no other 
market for those importing it, except 
a minor market among jewelers, den- 
tists, etc., since the mint was not in op- 
eration. 


& 


America-Japan-China Trust 
Co., Ltd. 


HIS institution, which was recently 
organized, is a pioneer in the 
trust company field in Japan. The or- 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 


Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 
Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 
($5---£1.) 
CAPITAL (Authorized) - - $20,000,000 
SUBSCRIBE!) CAPITAL 15,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - 9,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - 10,500,000 
DIRECTORS. 
J. W BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 
sq. HERMAN B. SIM, Eaq 
M. Inst. C.E. Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart. 
RUBERT A. THURBURN, Esg. 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 

RICHARD FOSTER, E 

FOLLETT HOLT, Eaq, 

KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 
BANKERS; BANK OF ENGLAND; 

LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S BANE, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 


BRAZIL :—Para, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityba, Porto Alegre, Victoria, 
also ap agency at Manaos. URUGUAY :—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysanuu and Salto. 
ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tucuman, 
Cord»ba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracaa al Norte, Once, Boca, Calle Santa Fe 212% and 

Calle B.de Irigvyen 1138. CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries. 


Documentary Bills Rought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wx. x. rossrns, Acenr. 

















ganization and functions of the com- 
pany are modeled along American lines. 

According to the articles of associa- 
tion the company has for its object the 
following functions: 


1. Investment of funds in foreign lands, 
+ the introduction of foreign capital, 
and the raising, broking and utilizing 

of funds for various enterprises. 

2. Subscription to, and underwriting, 
broking and transaction of bonds, 
shares, debentures and commercial 
bills. 

3. Administration and disposal of estates 
of various descriptions, management 
for others of financial affairs of legal 
and individual persons, and doing 
all other trust business. 

4. Adjustment and relief of affairs re- 
lating to legal and individual per- 
sons, alteration in the organization 
of companies, and examination of 
and supervision over accounts. 

5. Execution of contracts or agreements, 
and guaranteeing of credits. 

6. Investigation, designing, broking, as- 
sisting and underwriting of various 
enterprises. 

Doing. of necessary business in connec- 
tion with the foregoing objects. 


Trade Field in the Balkans 


ISCUSSING this topic the For- 
: eign Trade Report of the Port of 
Boston, issued by the foreign depart- 
ment of the National Shawmut Bank, 
says that while statesmen in America 
and in Europe discuss the probable 
boundaries of the Balkan States, the 
bankers and merchants of the world are 
studying ways and means for improving 
the financial situation and opening up 
trade in those countries. Although un- 
certainty may exist with regard to the 
final adjustment of territorial demands 
of this or that nation, there is no uncer- 
tainty as their importance as factors in 
the future trade of the world. 

In so far as American merchants are 
concerned, the new Jugo-Slav State, to- 
gether with Roumania, Greece and Bul- 
garia, represents a large market for 
manufactured goods ranging from shoes 
and clothing to locomotives and other 
railroad equipment. In addition, this 
field is rich in natural resources which 
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The National Bank 


of the 


REPUBLIC 
OF CHICAGO 


FFERS exceptional service in exceptional times, 
and invites the accounts of responsible people 
requiring Chicago facilities. 


Capital 
OFFICERS 
and John A. Lynch - - - President Wm.B.Lavinia - - Asst. Cashier 
Wa. T. Fenton, Ist Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Thomas D. Allin - Asst. Cashier 
Surplus Robt.M McKinney - 2n1Vice-Pres. LouisJ.Meahl - - Asst Cashier 
Watkin W.Kneath, - 3rd \ice-Pres. Wm. (:. Freeman - Asst. Cashier 
3 000 000 Oscar H. Swan - - Cashier Chas. S. Macferran - Asst. Cashier 
$ ’ ’ Walter L. Johnson - Asst. Cashier 





offer opportunities for American enter- 
prise and the investment of American 
capital. Until territorial and other 
claims of the various States have been 
adjusted by the Peace Commissioners, 
an accurate estimate of the market rep- 
resented by this or that section is impos- 
sible. A general outline of the trade 
possibilities represented by the entire 
region is nevertheless suggestive of op- 
portunity for the expansion of our for- 
eign markets. A large amount of infor- 
mation is given supporting the commer- 
cial importance of that quarter of the 
world. 


& 


Havre Branch for Guaranty 
Trust Company 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York opened a branch at 
Havre, France, Octoker 1. It was stated 
by the company that its very large busi- 
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ness in the financing of cotton ship- 
ments from this country to France had 
made the opening of a branch at Havre, 
in addition to the company’s office in 
Paris, necessary. The office is located 
at 122 Boulevard Strasbourg, near the 
Bourse. 

The official staff at the Havre Office 
will be as follows: Manager, Lucien 
Combe, formerly assistant manager of 
the Comptoir d’Escompte in New Or- 
leans and for more than eight years 
manager of the same institution in Bom- 
bay; Assistant Manager, J. B. Avegno, 
formerly treasurer, Paris Office, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York; sec- 
retary, Achille Leroux, formerly sub- 
manager of the Caisse de Liquidation 
du Havre; assistant secretary, Gustave 
Gikert, formerly an assistant in New 
Orleans to Albert Breton, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, and 
for the past three years at the Paris 
Office of the Company. 
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Authorized Capital » 
Capital fully paid-up > 
Reserve Funds. ‘ 












London: Nat'l Rank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Bance Hisprne Americano 
Hiengkeong Netherland India Com’l Pank 
san Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat'l 
Bank 

New Vork: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trost Company and The Equitable 
Trust Co, 








Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebo- 
laget 


HE statement of condition of this 
bank dated August 31, 1919, re- 
veals the following figures: 


ASSETS 
CORR decdecvsecscrccecsecsos 
Loans on securities ......... 
Bills discounted .........466. 
DOGUTCOD kee see dicceseseeus 
Current accountS .......+..6.+ 
Due from other banks....... 
Sunitry account@ .....cccceee 
Bamk Premises .rccsccccvcsece 


Kr. 1, 124, 749,2 270 
LIABILITIES 
Paid-up capital. Kr. 73,840,000 


Reserve: fund... 81,660,000 Kr. 155,500,000.00 
LOGON 6:0:655.0.42-06 8s 28d e208 ee 430,287,881.84 
CUPPORt GCCOMMER. ccccccceces 263.085,444.2¢ 
ue to other banks.......... 177,768 978.84 
SUBGIF BCCOUNIS occ ccccccces 83.409,662.390 
Bills in circulation.......... 14,697,302.83 


Kr. 1, 124,7 749,270.02 


& 
The Bank of East Asia 


HIS ban in its balance sheet for 
June 30, 1919, shows total assets 
f $4,870,768.55 and deposits of $2,- 
17,693.57. The complete report reads: 


Che Bank of the Philippine 4 Jolande 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
MANILA, P. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 


ELISEO SENDP RFS, President 

MORENO, Secretary 

D. GARCIA, Cashier 

O. M. SHUMAN, Chief Foreign Dept. 


RAFAEL 


Transacts general banking business. 
principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 






I. 





($0.50 = 1 peso) 


- (pesos) 10,0C0,000.00 
. . * 6,704,600.00 
. . 3,577,300.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the 


Paris; Comptoir Nat'l d’Escompte 
Australin: Rank ot New South Wales 
Shanghai: 
Chicago: Continental & Car mercial Nat'l 
Bank 
Japan: Vokohama Specie Bark. 1144.. Pank 
a. aiwan, Lid., and Sumitcmo Bank, 
Lid, 






ASSETS 
Cash in Hand and at bankers $814,135.19 
Loans receivable. ............. 1,840,481.04 
Bills receivable .............. 696,230.76 
Exchange’ transactions  out- 

emetseee. MO 156,562.42 
DEE acne viraenwewawiwn 1,257,714.10 
Payments in advance including 

rent and telegraph deposits. . 12,803.70 
Furniture and fittings ........ 13,959.11 
Organization CRBCNSES: 6.00500 7,003.74 
Acceptances on a/c. of cust- 

omers as per contra....... 71,878.49 

Total $4,870,768.5 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 20,000 shares of $100 





CHEM: THY. POA. «0 d059000%s $2,000,000.00 
oie tg aT Ce ee 2,217,693.57 
Sundry creditors ............ 37,670.94 
PE ce decivastcaekeeweuee 360,409.48 
Liabilities on a/c. of custo- 

omers as per contra....... 71,878.49 
PreGt @ M06 B/G chicas 183,116.07 

Total $4,870,768.55 


The profit and loss account for the half 
year ending June 39, 1919, shows total profits 
from interest, exchange, etc. as $215,297.81 
of which $32,181.74 was applied to salaries, 
rent, taxes, etc., and $183,116.07 was carried 
forward. 
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THE LOGICAL BANK 
TO HANDLE CUBAN BUSINESS 


- 


Banco Jnternacional 
fens = tn 
82 Branches located at all leading points as well 
as an intimate knowledge of Cuban Com- 
merce requirements and customs 


Inquiries invited 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
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HAVANA, CUBA 


























National Bank of Greece 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BANK SINCE 1900 


(Drachmas taken at 25 per £) 


o 
a 
a 
s 
Ss 
~ Pe 
25 3 
33 
= 
e —_ 
oF : 
a Z 
5» Lee 3,484,300 5,510,167 
R:. esmataceeiel 7,543,484 5,319,879 
EE: susekenenia 9,378,910 5,054,889 
p Meee 12,859,667 8,493,681 
, MERC 35,392,132 50,312,994 
Ie” =H hb er eweRS 38,900,000 53,347,268 


* Half-year ending June 30 


HE authorized and fully paid up 

capital of the Bank amounts to 
£800,000. The balance of the reserve ac- 
count on December 31, 1900, was £540,- 
000; on December 31, 1918, it amounted 
to £1,884,000; and on June 80, 1919, to 
£1,420,000. The net profits, after 
deducting current expenses, interest 
paid, depreciation, taxes (including for 
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780,449 10,857.907 160. 15%% 
2,974.955 12,923,817 159. 20% 
4,869,964 12,809,462 171 20% 
8,137,414 17,702,826 188. 2144 % 
68,876,892 24,154,790 306. 30% 
73,199,976 24,981,883 319. 82%** 


** 16% for the first half-year. 


1918 excess profits tax at 50 per cent) 
and state participation in the profits, 
showed a steady increase; December 31, 
1900, £188,002; December 31, 1910, 
£171,960; December 81, 1918, £304,- 
450; first half-year, 1919, £173,814. It 
should be noted that the participation 
of the state in the profits of the Bank 
for the year 1918, and the amount of 
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Capital Paid Up ‘ 
Surplus About ; 
Resources About . 


Principal New York Correspondents { 





BANKAKTIEBOLAGET SODRA SVERIGE 


Head Office: HELSINGBORG, Sweden 


Branches STOCKHOLM, GOTHENBURG, MALMO, BORAS and in 62 other 
Places in Sweden 


The organization and excellent relations of this Bank secure to its clients the most efficient handling 
of their business on moderate terms | . 
Inquiries and applications for terms are cordially invited and will find prompt attention 


The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
The National City Bank of New York 


($0.26 = 1 Kr.) 
. Kr. 30,000,000 


. Kr. 17,200,000 
. Kr. 373,000,000 




















taxes paid to the Treasury during that 
year, aggregated the sum of £396,961. 
Securities deposited for safe custody 
with the Bank were valued as follows: 
December 81, 1900, £4,700,499; De- 
cember 31, 1910, £6,297,680; Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, £15,569,653. 


& 
‘The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. 


NET profits for the half-year ending 

June 30, 1919, for this bank, the 
head office of which is in Osaka, Japan, 
were Yen 2,185,648.40. Yen 800,000 
were applied to reserve fund, Yen 975,- 
000 to dividends, Yen 900,000 to re- 
serve for doubtful debts, Yen 150,000 
to pension reserve and Yen 55,000 to 
bonus. Yen 787,088.55 were carried 
forward to the next half-year. The 
complete balance sheet follows: 

ASSETS 


Loans, bills discounted and 

exchange purchased ..... Y273,100,614.74 
Customers’ liability on for- 

eign credits, acceptances 


and guarantees .......... 32,309,178.84 
Account with the Postal 

Transfer Savings Office .. 932,231.31 
Government bonds ......... 36,305,786.08 
Foreign treasury bills ..... 10,843,313.25 
Municipal and other securi- 

ME Cis mawekee en aanaiaes 6,271,883.30 
Due from other banks ...... 2,480,273.28 
Due from foreign banks .... 1,223,801.82 
Bank premises and furniture 3,808,917.06 
oe Re 18,579.93 
Foreign currencies ........ 1,775.27 
Capital unpaid ............ 3,750,000.00 
“Money at call and at short 

WR cain cndess asewataiars 9,883,931.85 
bn eee 26,607,296.71 

ate scan ene ees Y407,537,583.44 





I Sn nda tdnuadinne'cs Y306,519,664.84 
Exchange sold ............3 4,836,627.49 
TEES POVAMES oss. 0040000. 1,677,359.44 
Margin of exchange unsettled 2,362,905.32 
Foreign credits, acceptances 

and guarantees .......... 32,309,178.84 
Due to other banks ........ 7,232,195.46 
Due to foreign banks ........ 2,121,555.25 
Ce GO oiscax te secewass 900,000.00 
Foreign bills rediscounted .. 7,092,986.08 
Rebate on bills not yet due . 1,363,637.06 
Interest accrued on deposits 3,000,271.61 
Subscribed capital ........ 30,000,000.00 
eserves TOME ons ccccesenive 4,500,000.00 
Reserve for doubtful debts . 600,000.00 
Pension reserve ..........: 150,000.00 
Dividends unpaid .......... 4,163.50 
Balance brought forward 

from last half-year ...... 681,390.15 
Net profit for the half-year 2,185,648.40 








OD ficknns > peepee Y407,537,583.44 

The American correspondent of this 
bank is the National City Bank of New 
York. 


& 
The Dai-Ichi Ginko, Ltd. 


HE forty-sixth semi-annual report 
of the directors for the half-year 
ending June 30, 1919, was submitted to 
and passed by the general meeting of 
the shareholders on July 26, 1919. The 
head office of this bank is in Tokyo. 
Gross profits for the half-year were 
Yen 12,695,146.99, from which were de- 
ducted the general expenses of the bank 
of Yen 9,637,391.65, making net profits 
of Yen 8,057,755.84. The balance of 
profit brought forward was Yen 1,104, 
347.36, making a total of Yen 4,162,- 
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102.70. This amount was disposed of 
as follows: 


To bonus for directors, auditors and 
chief officers 
To officers’ pension fund......... 
To be added to reserve fund (thus 
raising that account to Y 16,200,- 
000.00) 
To dividends at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum on 239,000 old 
shares at Y 3.00 per share and 
215,000 new shares at Y 2.40 per 
GREATS ccccccccccccvcccscoccssese 
Leaving a balance to be 
forward to next account........ 


Y 152,880.00 
61,150.00 


1,600,000.00 


1,233,000.00 
1,115,072.70 
Y 4,162,102.70 


The balance sheet for the close of 
business June 30, 1919, reads as fol- 
lows: 

ASSETS. 

Yen. 

2,150,000.00 


Unpaid capital 
Cash in hand and with = Bank 
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OF JGPEN cccecvccs 39,450.57 
Money at call and at 
short notice with 
other banks ...... 1,850,000.00 40,589,450.57 


Investments 59,405,253.96 


Bills discounted.... 
Loans and advances 


.115.621,842.49 
-207,311,485.30 322,933,327.79 


Due from correspondents webeds 6 5,371,060.26 
Liabilities of customers for ac- 

ceptances as per contra........ 2,695.708.3 
Bank premises and furniture.... 3,210,571.20 





AABILITIES 
Yen 

COTE bine ccescveccscceseceswss 22,700,000.00 
Reserve fund ..c.scccccccccccece 14,600,000.00 
Redemption fund for the bank 

PPT errr er er ere ,334,000.00 
Current accounts... .154,311,754.75 
Deposit receipts.....191,643,746.31 
Other deposits ..... 12,547,076.96 
Due to correspondents........... 
Acceptances on behalf of cus- 

SOMOOD 5 65.5.0: 6:00:0:9600.0:06:0:4:04400% 
Rebate on bills not due and ac- 

crued interest payable.......... 5,408,245.45 
Other habilitiegs ...cccccccccsece 16,976,770.52 
Balance brought 

FOPWATE cc cccceece 1,104,347.36 
Net profit for the 

MOIE-FOGP tccceses 3,057,755.34 4,162,102.70 


Y 436,355,372.09 


The American correspondents of this 
bank are the National City Bank of 
New York, the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Ltd. 


& 


Conditions in Italy 


AETANO BIASUTTI, vice-presi- 
dent of the Italian Discount and 
Trust Company, who returned to the 
United States recently after spending 
nearly four months in Italy, offered 
some interesting observations as a result 
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of his first-hand study of conditions in 
the Kingdom. Mr. Biasutti, who was 
formerly manager of the Florence 
Branch of Banca Italiana di Sconto di 
Roma, has spent the better part of his 
life in international banking in Italy, 
France and England, and knows the 
conditions in Italy through years of 
familiarity with its domestic and inter- 
national affairs. He was a member of 
the Italian Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Trade Conference, held at Atlan- 
tic City last month. 

Mr. Biasutti said that it must be ad- 
mitted that, just at this time, the general 
economic and industrial situation in 
Italy is serious. The country is in dire 
need of credit; the coal shortage is 
acute; tonnage facilities are lacking; 
industrial progress is being retarded, 
owing to the coal shortage; and the re- 
quirements for certain basic raw ma- 
terials are not being met, because of 
credit limitations and the adverse rate 
of exchange. But despite those ob- 
stacles, the situation is not as black as 
the first glance would indicate. Serious 
as it is, he is firmly convinced that 
Italy’s. predicament is only temporary, 
and will, with assistance, right itself in 
due course. 

The other side of the picture looks 
better. A close study of conditions 
throughout the Kingdom brings to the 
surface these outstanding fundamental 
factors contributive to the recovery of 
Italy. 


1. The country has available a tre- 
mendous volume of man-power—labor 
that is good, and honest, and low-priced 
—a commodity which is truly essential 
to the growth of any country. 

2. The sanity and patriotism of the 
population as a whole is proving itself 
right along, and under the most difficult 
circumstances. No country in Enrope 
is undergoing more trying times than is 
Italy, but with characteristic fortitude 
and clear-sightedness, the Italian race is 
bearing up and will emerge victorious. 





3. The country’s agricultural and 
industrial potentialities, and the broad 
preparations which are being made for 
the expansion of each, are bound to play 
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Capital Paid-up ‘ 


Fixed Deposit rates queted on application. 








THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 
Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.;3. 


Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . 
BANKERS: Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 
The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 

Ou current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
NEW YORK AGENCY—Bank of Montreal 


$7,500,000 (£1,500,000) 
3,750,000 (£ 750,000) 
3,928,970 (£ 785 794) 

















an important part in the successful re- 
construction of Italy. 

4. The richness of the neighboring 
Balkan States will form a splendid out- 
let for Italian foreign traders. Plans 
are now being laid for the intensive 
cultivation of this Balkan market. 


& 


Yamaguchi Bank, Ltd. 


HE history of the Yamaguchi 

Bank, Ltd., of Osaka, Japan, may 

be traced back to the Genji era (1864) 

when the Yamaguchi family first en- 

tered into financial business, privileged 

as one of the main money exchangers 
or Ryegaeya in the City of Osaka. 

In accordance with the National 
Bank Act promulgated in 1871, the firm 
was transformed into a bank under the 
name of One Hundred Forty-Eighth 
National Bank. In 1898, its charter as 
a national bank having expired, the bus- 
iness was again transferred into a pri- 
vate bank under the sole proprietorship 
of Kichirobei Yamaguchi, from which 
time it developed rapidly due to its able 
management and its solid foundation. 

In order to meet the demands of the 
present day’s great expansion in 
Japan’s trade and commerce and as a 
preparation for further post-bellum de- 
velopment, the bank has been reorgan- 
ized into a limited corporation with a 
‘apital of Yen 20,000,000, of which one 
half is paid up. 

Its total assets are Yen 188,372,402.- 
60 and its deposits total Yen 153,224,- 


952.27. Kichirobei Yamaguchi is pres- 
ident of the institution. 


& 


Japan’s Merchant Marine 


APAN has made remarkable strides 

of late as to the development of 
her merchant marine. To handle the 
increase of her overseas trade the Nip- 
pon Empire has added over three hun- 
dred ships to her mercantile fleet d'.ring 
the past year. Japan has now eight 
hundred and sixty five ships of over 
500 tons each and three hundred and 
twelve of these ships with a gross ton- 
nage of 484,704 were added during the 
past year as the following table will 
show: 


Gross D. W. 
No. Tonnage Tonnage 
Present 865 1,800,240 2,674,646 
Last year 553 1,315,536 1,899,784 
Increase 312 484,704 774,862 


There are now eighteen Japanese ship 
companies operating which have a gross 
tonnage of 20,000 or more. 


& 


Present Japanese Trade 
Tendencies 


JAPAN'S trade continues to grow, 

the figures for the first half of 

1919 showing a normal increase in 

the total result. On the other hand, 

this increase has resulted from the ex- 

pansion of imports, these being in ex- 
685 
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cess of the exports throughout the 
period. This unfavorable balance of 
trade, however, began to decline in 
April, while the exports have been on 
the increase since June. 

Summarized for the period January- 
June, 1919, it is found that the foreign 
commerce of Japan presents the follow- 
ing situation in yen: - 


1919 1918 
Exports $26,057,000 896,055,000 — 69,998,000 
Imports 1,049,332,000 839,418,000 + 209,915,000 
Total 1,875,390,000 1,735,474,000 139,917,006 
Balance 223,276,000 ef | eer rere . 


The decrease in exports is to be found 
mainly in foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and partly-manufactured goods. Japan- 
ese manufacturing shows a gain in ex- 


ports. 
& 


New Bank at Belgrade 


HE statement is published by the 

~ Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York that it is reported that the Jugo- 
slav Bank in coédperation with certain 
English institutions, is to establish a 
bank at Belgrade with a capital of 50,- 
000,000 dinars. The value of the dinar 
is nominally equal to that of the franc. 


& 
The Royal Bank of Canada 


HIS bank has announced the open- 
ing of a branch in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. A general banking business 
will be conducted, with special attention 
to collections. The management will be 
in the hands of G. V. Long, formerly 
manager of the San José, Costa Rica, 
branch. 

In addition to its 540 branches lo- 
cated in every important city and town 
in Canada and Newfoundland, the 
Royal Bank has sixty-seven branches 
in the West Indies, Central and South 
America. Arrangements to open 
branches at Sao Paulo and Santos, Bra- 
zil, Buenos Aires, Argentine, and Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, are nearing comple- 
tion. 

C. C. Pineo, who was formerly man- 
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ager of the branch in Havana, and who 
for the past four years occupied an im- 
portant banking position in Brazil, has 
been appointed supervisor of branches 
in Brazil, Argentine and Uruguay, with 
headquarters at 68 William Street, New 
York. Mr. Pineo is at present in Rio 
de Janeiro, and will remain in South 
America for some months, but any in- 
quiries regarding South American busi- 
ness addressed to the Agent, the Royal 
Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York, will receive prompt atten- 


tion. 
oO) 


Office of the Societe Generale 
de Belgique Moved to 
Brussels 


HE office of the Societe Generale de 

Belgique, which was recently lo- 
cated at 4 Bishopsgate, London, has 
been transferred to Brussels. 


& 
Foreign Credit Corporation 


HE Foreign Credit Corporation, 

recently inaugurated by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, the 
Chase National Bank, New York, and 
a group of other banking interests 
throughout the country, has opened for 
business. 

The Corporation, which has a fully 
paid in capital and surplus of $6,000,- 
000, is organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of carrying on an acceptance busi- 
ness similar to that done by a class of 
British institutions known as “Accept- 
ance Houses.” The Corporation will 
accept the drafts of both foreign and 
domestic clients for the financing of im- 
port and export transactions. 

E. V. R. Thayer is chairman of the 
board of directors of the new company 
and the other officers are: Grayson 
M.-P. Murphy, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
president; G. M. Dahl, vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank, vice-pres- 
ident; D. Raymond Noyes, formerl« 








AY 
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with Brown Brothers & Co., vice-presi- 
dent and manager; and Romaine A. 
Philpot for many years with Lazard 
Freres, secretary and treasurer. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The first American bank to be estab- 
lished in the Province of Shantung is 
the branch of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation at Tsingtao, announce- 
ment of the opening of which was made 
last month. With the opening of the 
Tsingtao branch the International 
Banking Corporation now has a total 
of 29 branches, eight of which are in 
China and 18 in the Far East. 


Backed by the Chinese Government, 
says a dispatch to the New York Sun 
from Vancouver, a bank capitalized ai 
$10,000,000 being established in New 
York, will establish branches in Van- 
couver, Seattle, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco and Montreal, according to an- 
nouncement made by Hsu Un Yuen, 
Privy Councillor of the Chinese Cab- 
inet. He was formerly president of the 
Bank of China and is returning to 
Pekin with American bankers who hope 
to arrange a credit system between 
China and America. The New York 
bank will be known as the American 
Industrial Bank of China. 


According to a recent cable dispatch 
to the Journal of Commerce Barclays 
Bank has formed a working alliance 
with the Union Bank of Manchester by 
an exchange of shares. The separate 
entity of the Union Bank is safe- 
guarded. 


According to a _ press despatch 
from Madrid Major James S. Case, of 
the American International Corpora- 
tion, has completed the organization of 
the Hispano-American International 
Corporation. The new organization, as 
a subsidiary of the American corpora- 
tion, will undertake financial develop- 
ment work in Spain. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has ap- 
pointed Irving J. Greene, assistant sec- 
retary of the Company at its Brussels 
office. Mr. Greene, who is twenty-six 
years old, entered the service of the 
company March 22, 1916. He was sent 
to the Paris Office in September, 1916, 
and in August of this year he was trans- 
ferred to the Brussels Office. 


The Asia Banking Corporation has 
opened a braneh at Canton. The Far 
Eastern branches of this institution now 
include Shanghai, Hankow, Peking, 
Tientsin, Hongkong, Canton and Ma- 
nila. Branches are to be opened in the 
near future at Changsha, Harbin and 
Vladivostok. 


The executive committee of the board 
of directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has appointed 
L. Michoud to be assistant manager and 
B. A. Baker to be treasurer of the Paris 
office of the company. Mr. Michoud is 
a well-known French banker, having 
been for twelve years sub-manager of 
the Banque Privee, Paris. Mr. Baker, 
after a service of six years with the 
London County Bank at their main of- 
fice, spent six years at the Paris office 
of the same bank as sub-manager in 
charge of foreign exchange. 


au 











Book Reviews 





Resutts oF Muvnicipat Evectric 
Licutinc 1N Massacuusetts. By 
Edmond E. Lincoln. Houghton 


Mifflin Co., Boston. 


In this study thirty-nine municipal 
electric lighting plants under commis- 
sion regulation are compared with a cor- 
responding number of the most nearly 
comparable private plants. 

The result is a profoundly illumina- 
ting book on the whole subject of pub- 
lic ownership, a book that deals not in 
theory but in fact and that has particu- 
lar value today. 


ay 


Tue Wor tp Frat-Giose AND INTER- 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL History OF 
tHE Wortp. Edited by Joseph Ed- 
mund Woodman and Rear-Admiral 
Rokert E. Peary and Associates. New 
York: World Flat-Globe Corpora- 


tion. 


Foreign departments of banks will 
find this work a valuable addition to 
their equipment. 

_It consists of two parts, one a vol- 
ume presenting in interesting fashion a 
description of the earth’s surface in its 
economic and physical aspects, together 
with a scientific popular explanation of 
its phenomena and an analytic account 
of its political divisions, and the other 
a flat-globe, or chart projected on a 
flat surface, circular in form, showing 
approximately in their proper propor- 
tion and relation, on one side the politi- 
cal and natural divisions of the Eastern 
Hemisphere and on the other those of 
the Western. This flat-globe, the novel 
feature of the publication, follows the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty, and is 
an up-to-date, accurate, and convenient 
substitute for the more familiar round 
globe, than which it is also much 
cheaper. 

On thé flat-globe are clearly indi- 
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cated the political boundaries of states, 
their physical configuration, and the ele- 
vation of the land above sea level; the 
highways of the sea, the distance in 
miles between ports and the direction 
of ocean currents; the limits of ordinary 
navigation toward the poles, the limits 
of the heavy ice drift, and the coral 
reefs and islands. On the margin 
are indicated the zones of the planetary 
winds. By a series of twenty-four clock 
faces, running along the equator, the 
variations of time for every fifteen de- 
grees of longitude are shown. 


lan 
Putrnam’s INvestmMENT HanpsBook. A 
Stimulus and a Guide to Financial 
Independence. By Albert W. At- 


wood. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


Any book which has for its object 
the cultivation of thrift and economy 
should be doubly welcome at this time 
when there is a crying need for saving 
rather than spending as the only sure 
method of combatting: rising costs. 

“Of great importance,” says the au- 
thor, “is the fact that the ownership 
in a good bond or stock gives one a 
feeling of persunal interest, of -artner- 
ship, in the country. House owners 
have long been considered better citi- 
zens as a class than renters. They have 
more interest in the community. Every 
earner in this country ought to own 
something tangivle. If he has a sub- 
stantial stake in the country he will not 
be a ready convert to Bolshevism, the 
disease which destroys the poor man’s 
living along with the rich man’s prop- 
erty.” 

This book shows the average man of 
modest means how to invest wisely and 
how to avoid the tragic mistakes that 
have brought financial ruin to so many 
homes. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders an other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. -Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Til. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon, 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo, 

Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, l. W.. Megr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 
Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, IIL. 
Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, lansing, Mich. 

Bernh:im, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 

al Shawmut Bank of Buston, Mass. 

Billings, Ix., asst. advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank. Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co.. Tampa, Fla 

Branham, PD. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks. T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, (3. W. C., assistant secretary, ‘Tidewater 
"“ank & Trust Co... Norfolk. Va 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Ralkigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F B, cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Rank, Statesville. N.C, 

Burton, E ¢., vice-president, Penn National 
Bank. Chester, Pa. 


Buzbee. Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Pank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark, 

Cc 


Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity manager, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Cotte elt Savings & Trust Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co. High Point, e 


Culbreth, Fugene 'F., Commercial National. 
C. 


Bank, Raleigh, N. 
D 


Davis. (ark BR., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St.. Rronkivn. NY. 

Dayten, T SS. publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co,, New York City. 

Delly . F.. Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. Pa 

Dysart W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


iSbersnacher. J. C.. arsistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shel.yville, Ill. 


Ekirch, A, A., secretary, North Side snvings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., vice-president, Hiberni; Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La, 


F 
Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 
Fisher, C. J. (Miss), Hoggson Bros., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y, C. 


Gehrken, George A., manager, New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. B., director, Dept. of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


H 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hekanson, N. M., advertising mdnager, State 
Rank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv, mgr., 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo, 

Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Pank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

— E. M., Seaboard National Bank, New 

ork. 


I 
Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 


J 

Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, , . Be 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, TIL. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren National Bank, War- 
ren, Pa. 

Jones, Marshall H., asst. cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


K 

Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keeton, Monroe,'.manager Savings lepartment 
Merchants & Farmers Rank, Meridian, Miss. 

Kittredge, E. H.> publicity Manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. ~ 
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Kommers, W. J., vice-president, Union Trust 


Co., Spokane, Wash. 


L 


treas., United States Tr. 


Lanier, B. W., asst. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R., advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla 

Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 


Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
M 


McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co.,. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 
Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Mead, Yiarola O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
: poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 

Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, 
Moulteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 
Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Park Trust Co., 


Banking 


Nye, Frank T., cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 


o 


Overton, J. A., cashier, National Bank of Smith- 

town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 
P 

Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 

Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L, Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 

R 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York. 

Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston 
tional Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


8 

Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex 

Sclater, A. G., Gatien Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St.. New York. 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond. Va. 

Shepherd, George W., 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Pecple’s 


Na- 


c/o International Trust 
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Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, Ill. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa, 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
oo. Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 

ch. 

Staker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept., Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind 

Sutton, Frederick T., publicity mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


T 


president, Wilmington Sav- 
., Wilmington, N. C, 
Norfolk. 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., 
ings and Trust Co. 

Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, 
Va. 


v 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N, 
Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 


Wadden, John W., president, 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls 
Wadden, Thomas A., vieo= president, 

County Bank, Madison, £&. D. 
Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany, N, Y. 
Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 
Winship, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 


Van 


Na- 
Lake 


Sioux Falis 


NEW NAMES 

Delson, Louis E., publicity manager, Central 
Trust Co, of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

Gehle, Frederick W., manager advertising de- 
partment, Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York. 

Gehle, William A., Liberty National Bank, New 
York, 

Higley, J. N., advertising department, 
National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Garner, Percy, publicity manager, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Pollock, Willits, manager commercial service 
department, First Wisconsin National Bank, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wells, Geo. T., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Williams, Jno. L., vice-president, 

Merchants Bank, Greenville, S. 

Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 

ager, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton, 

Rs 


First 


Denver Na- 


Farmers & 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - 5,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,080,000.00 


OFFICERS 
HARVEY D. GIBSON . F . ‘ ‘ e é R President 
DANIEL G. REID . ‘ ° ° ° ° ° . Vice President 
ALEXANDER V. OSTROM . . s ° ° . Vice President 
CHARLES W. RIECKS ‘ “ ‘ e ° . Vice President 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. . . . ‘ . . Vice President 
JOSEPH A. BOWER... ‘ ‘ * P ° - Vice President 
BENJAMIN E. SMYTHE . e ‘ . ‘ . Vice President 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. ° e ‘ . ° - Vice President 
JOSEPH S. MAXWELL . ° . R ° . Vice President 
GEORGE MURNANE . . ‘ ‘ . ° . Vice President 
SIDNEY W. NOYES ° ° ° ° ° ° - Vice President 
MAURICE F. BAYARD . R ° ‘ ‘ . . Vice President 
FREDERICK W. WALZ ‘ . . : . ° ° . Cashier 
FREDERICK P. McGLYNN . . ° . Assistant Cashier 
THEODORE C. HOVEY ‘ . P ° ° Assistant Cashier 
LOUIS W. KNOWLES . ° ° ° ° ° Assistant Cashier 
RAYMOND G. FORBES ‘ ° ° ° ° Assistant Cashier 
DANFORTH CARDOZO ° ° ° ° ° Assistant Cashier 
C. CARLTON KELLEY s ° ‘ ° ° Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD J. WHALEN ; ‘ ° ‘J ° Assistant Cashier 
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Are You Going to Build a New 
Home For Your Bank? 


Depositors prefer to do business with a Bank 
having a modern up-to-date distinctive building, 
first class equipment throughout and absolute 
security in its vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service in all these 
departments is shown by the fact that we have 
been selected by the following banks and very 
many others: 
























meaner 
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Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
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Ty We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
ip the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 


your requirements without obligation on your part. 


i Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


on 






366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Facade and Main Entrance to Mercantile Trust Company at 1l> Broadway, New York 


The Mercantile Trust Company 





WING to the large growth in 

its volume of business, the Mer- 

cantile Trust Company of New 
York has found it necessary to greatly 
enlarge its banking quarters at 115 
Broadway. 

Not three years ago the company 
moved into quarters on the north side 
of the building, and very shortly it was 
evident that its equipment was totally 
inadequate. Since then it has more 
than doubled its space, taking over the 
entire ground floor of this large build- 
ing in addition to placing a number of 
its departments upon the lower floor. 

The building itself is arranged with a 
public corridor and a battery of eleva- 
tors in the center so that a rather un- 
usual nroblem was introduced, as the 
bank had to be divided. Formerly there 
were separate cnirances from Broad- 


way, but it appeared desirable to elim- 
inate these and make the main entrance 
to the bank from the public corridor of 
the office building. This has been 
worked out successfully from the bank’s 
point of view by installing its Trust 
Department in the newly acquired space 
on the-south side of the corridor, and 
retaining its main banking room in the 
original quarters which have been con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Effort has been made to make the 
officers’ quarters readily accessible to the 
bank’s customers, and the public gener- 
ally. 

The vaults are arranged in the base- 
ment and are of the heaviest construc- 
tion and modern in every detail. 

The general treatment of the rooms 
is in dull yellow, with a dull gold en- 
richment on the ceilings, a light cloud 
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Senior Officers’ Quarters 


marble and bronze treatment on the 
north side and mahogany and bronze ou 
the south side. 

With the additions and modifications 
that recently have been completed, the 
bank now has facilities for handling the 
very marked increase in its business, 
and has provided for considerable ex- 
pansion for the future. The remode'- 
ing work was handled by Alfred C. 
Bossom, architect, of New York City. 


THE COMPANY’S OFFICERS. 


The bank is exceptionally well offi- 
cered by men who combine practical ex- 
perience with progressive ability. 

The president is Chellis A. Austin. 
Mr. Austin was born at West Berkshire, 
Vt., in 1876, and at an early age moved 
to Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
where he was educated in public schools 
ind at St. Lawrence University, finish- 
ng his college course at Columbia Uni- 
ersity in the class of 1898. After 
eaving college he entered a brokerage 


office as messenger. In 1899 he began 
service with the Erie Railroad as clerk 
in the president’s office. In order to 
obtain a practical education in the 
operation of railroads, he gave up a 
clerical position in the general offices, 
and became night yard clerk in the 
Erie yard at Hornell, N. Y. He was 
promoted to the position of night yard- 
master, and from that worked gradually 
up to be trainmaster of the Jersey City 
Terminal Division of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad. In the fall of 1911 Mr. 
Austin gave up railroading and entered 
the Columbia Trust Company of New 
York as a solicitor of new business. 
He was successively promoted to credit 
man, assistant treasurer, assistant sec- 
retary, and was elected vice-president 
in December, 1916. He left the Col- 
umbia Trust Company to become presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
having won his promotion at the age of 
forty to the chief executive position in 
this important institution. 

Charles D. Makepeace, vice-presi- 
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Entrance to Trust Department 
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dent, was born in Barnstable, Cape 
Cod, Mass., in 1875. He was educated 
at Worcester Academy, Mass., and 
graduated from Williams College in 
1900. After graduation he spent sev- 
eral years inNew York banks and trust 
companies. notably with the Garfield 
National Bank, and the Manhattan 
Trust Company. He is _ interested 
actively in large agricultural develop- 
ments in Southern New Jersey. He 
also organized, and was president of. 
the First National Bank, Mays Land- 
ing, N. J., resigning to become vice- 
president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. 

H. D. Campbell, vice-president, was 
formerly a prominent figure in banking 
circles in Seattle, Wash. He was born 
in Danville, Il, in 1879 and moved to 
Minneapolis at an early age. He is a 
graduate of the academic and law de- 
partments of the University of Minne- 
sota. After leaving the University, he 
practiced law in Minneapolis, moving 
to Seattle in 1906 to become assistant 
manager of the Independent Telephone 
Co. Mr. Campbell was made secretary 
of the Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank in 1912 and a vice-president in 
1914. He came to New York in Sep- 
tember, 1917, to take the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Co. In 1918 he was made 
vice-president of that Company. He 
was Chairman of the 1918 Red Cross 
roll call committee for New York City. 

Peter S. Duryee, vice-president, was 
born December 2, 1874, at Englewood, 
N. J., and was educated in the private 
and public schools of Englewood. 
In 1890 he started business witi: 
B. H. Howell Son & Co., sugar 
importers and refiners, and was later 
associated as salesman with H. W. 
Banks & Co., in the coffee business. 
In 1898, he started business for him- 
self, forming the firm of Duryee & 
Barwise, jobkers in tea and coffee. 
Chis firm was subsequently incorpor- 

ted, and Mr. Duryee was president un- 

il his resignation on May 1, 1917. 
‘le then became:associated as assistant 

» Mr. Seward Prosser, chairman of the 


first Red Cross $100,000,000 drive, and 
continued with the Red Cross until 
September 1, 1917, at which time he 
became associated with the Mercantile 
Trust Company as assistant to the 
president. He became vice-president 
January 1, 1919. 

J. C. Traphagen, treasurer of tie 
company, was until recently secretary 
of the Scandinavian Trust Company, 
which has now consolidated with the 
Liberty National Bank. Previous to 
that he was assistant secretary of the 
Franklin Trust Company of New York, 
having supervision of the purchases and 
sales of the company’s securities, and 
assisted in its re-organization work. 
His bond experience dates back to an 
early engagement with the bond house 
of George C. White & Co. In 1910 Mr. 
Traphagen was made manager of the 
Standard Statistics Bureau, elected a 
director in 1914 and one year later was 
chosen its vice-president. 

John A. Burns, trust officer, was born 
at Cold Spring, N. Y., August 16, 
1889. He graduated from the Haldane 
High School, Cold Spring, N. Y., June, 
1906, from the New York Chapter A. 
I. B. in 1918. From January, 1907, 
to May, 1917, he was connected with 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company and 
its successor, the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, starting as runner and sub- 
sequently engaging in all branches of 
trust business. He first became con- 
nected with the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany in May, 1917, as assistant secre- 
tary and in December, 1918, he was 
appointed trust officer. 

Cornelius J. Murray, assistant treas- 
urer, gained his first banking experi- 
ence, after preparatory school, with 
the First National Bank of Sioux City, 
Ia. He came to New York in August, 
1915, in the employ of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank and left this in- 
stitution in Octoker, 1916, to go with 
the New York Produce Exchange Bank. 
In May, 1917, he severed his connection 
with the latter institution to become 
assistant treasurer of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 

James M. Wade, assistant treasurer, 
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Trust Department 


was born November 18, 1887, at Union, 
N. J. He was graduated from the 
Union Township High School in 1904, 
at which time he took a position with 
the Union Exchange Bank as messenger. 
In 1905 he left this institution to go to 
the Coal and Iron National Bank, being 
assistant paying teller when he left on 
November 15, 1912, to take a teller’s 
position with the Elizabeth Trust Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, N. J., where he stayed 
until May 1, 1917. Then he came to 
the Mercantile Trust Company as pay- 
ing teller. He was made assistant treas- 
urer in August, 1918. 

F. Rogers Parkin, assistant secre- 
tary, was born August 25, 1893, at 
Flushing, New York. He was educated 
in various schools and at Princeton 
University until June, 1914. He served 
the Irving Savings Institution, New 
York, from July, 1914, to December, 
1914, and also the Trust Department 
of the Union Trust Company from 


December, 1914, to May, 1917. On 
May 1, 1917, he entered the Mercantile 
Trust Company as trust clerk. He was 
appointed assistant secretary, January 
1, 1919. 

John J. Teal, assistant secretary, 
entered the Mercantile Trust Company 
July 9, 1918, taking charge of 
credit work. Before that he had 
worked in various executive positions 
with the Erie and Lehigh Valley 
railroads. He was assistant to the vice- 
president, in charge of tratfic with the 
latter at the time of leaving its service 
for that of the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 

H. R. Johnston, assistant to the pres- 
ident, became connected with the com- 
pany on January Ist, of this year, after 
his discharge from the Naval Aviation 
service. Mr. Johnston graduated from 
Williams College in 1909 and prior to 
the outbreak of the War had practiced 
law for six years, being a member of 
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Junior Officers’ Quarters and Partial View of Public Space in Main Banking Room 


the firm of Greene & Hurd, New York 
City. 
THE DIRECTORS 


The directorate of this company is 
exceptionally strong and _ represents 
some of the strongest business and 
financial interests in the United States, 
as will be seen from the list of directors 
given herewith, with their affiliations: 

Chellis A. Austin, president of the 
company; Elliott Averett, vice-presi- 
dent United Cigar Stores Company; 
Earl D. Babst, president American 
Sugar Refining Company; Edward J. 
Barber, president Barber Steamship 
Lines, Inc.; Henry S. Bowers, Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., bankers; Harry 
Bronner, president Missouri Pacific 
R. R. Co.; Frank N. B. Close, vice- 
president Bankers Trust Company; J. 
3. Coffin, chairman Franklin Ry. Sup- 
ply Co.; Delos W. Cooke, associate di- 
-ector the Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd.; 
’. G. DuBois, president Western Elec- 


tric Company; Frederick F. Fitzpat- 
rick, president Railway Steel Spring 
Company; William Giblin, president 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Company; 
Harvey D. Gibson, president Liberty 
National Bank; Thomas Hildt, vice- 
president. Bankers Trust Company; 
Alfred R. Horr, financial vice- 
president Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; Herbert P. Howell, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce; 
N. D. Jay, Morgan, Harjes & Co., 
Paris; Elgood C. Lufkin, _presi- 
dent Texas Company; John Mc- 
Hugh, vice-president Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; Theodore F. 
Merseles, vice-president and general 
manager National Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany; Albert G. Milbank, Masten & 
Nichols, lawyers; Samuel H. Miller, 
vice-president Chase National Bank; 
Sherburne Prescott, treasurer Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation; John J. Ras- 
kob, vice-president E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
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Officers’ Quarters in Trust Department 


mours & Co.; Jackson E. Reynolds, vice- 
president First National Bank; Charles 
S. Sargent, Jr., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
bankers; Eugene V. R. Thayer, presi- 
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dent Chase National Bank; Edward 
R. Tinker, vice-president Chase Nation- 
al Bank; F. T. Walker, agent Royal 
Bank of Canada. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 


SPECIAL BANKERS SECTION 
MAGAZINE 
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UNION 


COMMERCE 
National Bank, 


OF CLEVELAND 





Capital. Surplus and Undivided 
~ Profits $7,500.000.00 ¥ 


HE relationship between correspondent 

banks is satisfactory only when mutually 

pleasant and profitable. Both are entitled 
to service, to such service as is possible only when 
based upon personal relationship and _ personal 
attention to individual requirements. 





The Union Commerce National Bank specializes 
in service of this satisfying kind. 


. BOURNE... . . . Asst. Cashier 
JAMES DUNN, Jr. . . Mgr. Income Tax Dept. 
UNDER JOINT OWNERSHIP WITH 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $145,000,000.00 
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HE Warren Institution for Savings, 

Boston, a bank interior with an at- 
mosphere in keeping with this digni- 
fied Boston institution and its surroundings,— 
Park Street Church on one side, historic Boston 
Common in front, and the Bulfinch State 
House nearby. An individual banking room 


in a distinctive building—the work of 


Thomas M. James, Architect 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 























